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Enduring Peace of Christmas 


Reprinted from THE Pitot* 


HERE is little time for holidays 

when a country is at war; there 
is little spirit for song when the grim 
instruments of battle beat out their 
incessant discords. Many of our ven- 
erated customs must be interrupted 
for a while, until, after this black 
night, comes the dawn of blessed 
peace. 

But Christmas is not a feast that 


| loses by this unhappy background; if 


anything, it grows larger and its mes- 
sage is more clear. More often than 


not the extravagant worldliness that 


accompanies our jOyous seasons serves 
only to obscure their very purpose. 
The body is pampered at the expense 
of the soul. In the midst of a verita- 
ble Babel of greetings expressed in 
every ingenious way, often enough 
the little voice of the Divine Infant 
fails to be heard. 

The sternness of this hour can 
make our Christmas great; the com- 
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pelling realities of change and sepa- 
ration, of sacrifices and shortages, can 
make our Christmas memorable. Why 
should war not emphasize the bless- 
ings of the Coming of the Prince of 
Peace? For it is only thoughts of 
eventual peace that make war endur- 
able. In such times as these the reli- 
gious fundamentals of the Feast stand 
out with greater clarity. “Peace,” that 
was perhaps only a word when we 
had it, becomes a consuming desire 
when we have it not. 

The intense desire which every- 
one has for peace is doubtless an echo 
of the longing for the eternal peace 
for which we all were made. Since 
the fall of Adam, our life on earth 
has characteristically been a warfare. 
Each child born into the world has 
been marked by Almighty God as a 
friend, by Satan as an adversary. 

Each day brings new experience 
in the instability of all things in this 
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enduring siege; the constant difficul- 
ties of warfare without truce inevitably 
color the whole fabric of our lives. 
For all these longings the sublime 
fact that Christmas commemorates is 
the only satisfaction; in all these trials 
the Coming of the Messias is the su- 
preme solace. 

It was the hope of the first 
Christmas that sustained the Chosen 
People through forty long centuries, 
the promised advent of the Redeemer 
was their only antidote for despair. In 
the spiritual warfare the types and 
figures in the Scriptures encouraged 
their often faltering steps. And they 
rested only as a soldier rests, full- 
armed, 

Then came that brief but solemn 
moment between the Old Dispensa- 
tion and the New from which even- 
tually the years have come to take 
their number and the centuries their 
rank. It was that silent hour when the 
Lord of heaven became a humble citi- 
zen of earth, with a human creature as 
His Mother. It was the hour when 
the angels came and the shepherds, 
and the rest of the world knew Him 
not. 

As this world grows older its 
wiles increase. New temptations are 
more frequent than new discoveries. 
New challenges to the moral life are 
offered on all sides. Each generation 
seems to inherit augmented symptoms 
of the weakness of human nature. 
The unremitting warfare goes on and 
on. And as it does the desire for peace 
is stronger yet. 


December 


But the love and mercy of God 
displays itself with greater lavishness. 
And the astounding fact that we re- 
call on Christmas is the very synthe- 
sis of it all. For on that day the Son 
of God not only came to visit us as 
would a king on a royal progress, but 
He came to live with us, and not only 
with us, but as one of us. 

When Christ was born “the 
whole world was at peace.” The 
Evangelist means in the phrase that 
no nation at the time was waging war 
with any other. But from the Cave at 
Bethlehem there radiates a peace not 
only for the hour of His coming but 
to endure for all time, however much 
“the nations rage, and the people 
meditate vain things.” 

This enduring peace, which in- 
deed surpasseth understanding, is 
nothing else but the peace of Christ 
in the Reign of Christ. As His King- 
dom was not of this world, neither is 
His Peace. It is the Peace that is of- 
fered to men of good will; such 
hearts recognize it, embrace it, pre- 
serve it. 

To men of good will Christmas 
is a feast of gratitude for this great 
gift that they possess. At such a time 
they reflect upon the way of living 
that could rob them of their treas- 
ure, and renew their custody over the 
ramparts of the soul. To men of good 
will, this Christmas will be quite the 
same Feast of Peace as always, whether 
they meet it on the seas, in the air, or 
before hostile guns in fields afar. 
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ANT to know what Christmas 
Eve was like on Guadalcanal? 
I can’t give this young Army officer’s 
name because it hasn’t been an- 
nounced by the War Department that 
his outfit is in there, but I chance to 
know that it is. This letter was just 
received by his folks, circumspectly 
datelined “Somewhere in the South 
Pacific.” Whatever your faith, and 
whatever your memories of Christmas, 
I defy you to read this description 
never meant for publication without 
. well, read it, I shan’t try to sug- 
gest your emotions. 


DeceMBeR 24, 1942 


“, . . So the mail has really been 
coming this week. So far I’ve received 
your Aunt Mae’s box of F.F. some 


_| time ago, then my aunt’s box, then 


your box and the separate can of to- 
bacco, then a mysterious box from 
S.S. Pierce, then Dad’s and Mom’s 
box. Today I received five S.S. Pierce 
boxes containing the Thanksgiving 


‘|dinner items, then a box of cookie 


squares from Mom, and five letters 
from you. So that makes twelve pack- 
ages. Oh, yes—a box of tobacco and 
cigars from Dad and George. That 
makes thirteen. 

“To day I spent the whole day 
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Christmas Eve on Guadalcanal 


Britt CUNNINGHAM 


Reprinted from THE BostTON HERALD* 


wrapping up the gifts for the non- 
receivers in the battery. I wrapped up 
all the cigars Dad sent me (my heart 
bleeds!). I wrapped up all five cans 
of tobacco Dad sent me, my gifts of 
toothbrush powder, the soap Dad 
sent me, all my extra cigarettes—oh, 
gee, just about everything I didn’t at- 
tach a special value to was wrapped 
up, with a fitting comment. Lord, I’m 
done in. 

“The Mass tonight ought to 
sound swell, but you know how I feel 
about music. Half good isn’t any 
good. It’s either good or bad. Count- 
ing carols, the Mass and other hymns, 
we'll sing eighteen different numbers. 
The altar is simply beautiful. The boys 
have been bringing in flowers for it 
all day. The Christmas tree is finished. 
I've had a Santa Claus suit made 
(flour sacking dyed with mercuro- 
chrome, and a white cotton—medical 
—beard). Yeah, man, Christmas is 
really here. So tonight I'll be thinking 
of you at home. I’Ji write you after 
Mass. 


Frmay A.M.—Curistmas Day 


“Merry Christmas, and I mean 
it. I’m so tired I can hardly write, and 
it’s eleven-thirty. The Mass was due 
to start at twelve midnight, but some 
300 people arrived at eleven P.M. and 
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most of them wanted to go to confes- 
sion. So we didn’t get started until 
after twelve-thirty. The altar was sim- 
ply beautiful. It was a small affair, 
only about six feet long and three 
wide, with a backboard rising some 
four feet off the altar table itself. 

“Jim Milano spent the entire day 
with a group of men wiring the beau- 
tiful red flowers of the native Bou- 
gainville trees to the backboard and 
the front of the altar. Just picture it, 
the entire altar, as seen from the con- 
gregation, covered completely with 
red blossoms. All around the chancel 
were native flowers. 

“One of the officers had six nice 
fat candles his wife had sent him 
some time ago. They fitted exactly 
into some empty shells I had. We 
shined up the shell cases, and the six 
candelabra stood at either side of the 
crucifix, their brass casings shining in 
the flickering candlelight like pure 
gold. There were two beeswax can- 
dles next to the altarstone Father 
Dooley uses. 


ImprRovisED MIcROPHONE 


“On each end of the altar was a 
small candelabra of thirteen small can- 
dles set in 50-caliber shell cases. The 
two assisting altar boys carried tall 
candles. The censer and boat were 
made of 37 mm. gun shell cases cut 
in half. On one side, the flag was 
spotlighted. Two floodlights just in- 
side the altar rail illuminated the 
whole chancel. Two spotlights farther 
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back gave additional light to the als 
tar. es 

“Can I help you imagine this Pic- 
ture? 

“There were 800 attending. We 
sang carols before Mass. Father Doo- 
ley entered by a middle aisle, preceded 
by a 12-man guard of honor in fully, 
military regalia. These stacked their 
rifles inside the altar rail. Next came" 
the deacon and subdeacon, bearing in- 
cense and boat, then—oh, yes, in 
front of them, two men with tall can); 
dies, then the acolytes and Father;.) 
Dooley. 

“We sang them down the aie” Rais 
with ‘Angels We Have Heard a 
High,’ launched into the Kyrie, asp). 
Father Dooley opened the Mass. We, 
had some difficulty on this particulary 
point because Father Dooley is a 
Dominican and we were all ey oi 
in the Jesuit Mass. We had to try to 
learn the Dominican responses, and, 
too, certain of his movements at the 
altar were different. But we got alon 8 
all right except in one instance where, 
we answered his ‘Dominus vobiscum 
with an ‘Amen,’ forcing him to skip’ 
an entire paragraph. 

“We couldn’t get a microphone 
at all, so our radio boys put their 
heads together and the answer they 
arrived at was superb. They buried a 
telephone in the altar flowers and 
connected it to the battery’s amplify- 
ing system. It was so good that when 
Father Dooley turned around to de- 
liver his sermon, with his back to this 
‘mike,’ at least four feet behind him, 
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P jis voice came out perfectly over the 
wo big loud speakers. 

“During Holy Communion, four 
of the choristers sang solos—‘Adeste 
fideles,’ by Mike Shelsy; ‘Silent 
“Night, by Bob Gaffney; ‘Oh, Little 
le jFown of Bethlehem,’ by Gus Gil- 
“yf nour and ‘Oh! Lord, I Am Not 
_. Worthy,’ but Gus Ciano. It was truly 


elt eautiful and wonderful. 
me 


ic- 


in- A Littte Curistmas 
1} “Immediately after the last bless- 
ell ing, we launched into Benediction. We 
“touldn’t beg, borrow or steal a cibo- 
rium, so I made one out of a canned 
i\orned beef can and a couple of pieces 
"of metal. One of the boys cut the can 
‘for me, and when we opened it out, it 
“was perfect, the coppered inside of 
‘the can giving a beautiful ray effect. 
“We had coffee and doughnuts 
after Mass (800 doughnuts for 100 
men) and a keg of wine. We'd saved 
all the presents and tokens and pack- 
“ages anybody had received from home, 
nd by rewrapping some of the extras 
+o take care of those who had missed 
ue somehow, everybody got some- 
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thing—and so to bed at four A.M. 

“And so Christmas is here! I’ve 
little left of what I received, having 
given it all away last night, but my 
heart is full. I had all the fun of re- 
ceiving the gifts, and, better yet, the 
fun of giving. All in all, I made up 
over forty small token packages, bet- 
ter than twenty of which came out of 
my boxes from all you dear people 
back home. And lest any of you feel 
that I have ill-treated you by giving 
away what you were so kind to send, 
please think of it as I do. Instead of 
making just me happy alone, you 
helped to make a little Christmas for 
forty odd soldiers who hadn’t been 
as lucky as I was. 

“I’ve had such a swell Christmas, 
and, as I received last night, I was 
thinking of you all, and praying to 
God to keep you and guard you until 
I return home. I’m written out, played 
out physically and mentally after all 
our fun. Tomorrow is a day of work, 
and I’ve got to get some rest... .” 

Have you seen a finer picture, 
Reader, of what we're using for sol- 
diers ? 


one 
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hey Race Suicide 

a 8 The truth is that the United States birth rate has been going 
and : ; : 

fy. down for years. Even more serious is the fact that the decline 

“ed is greatest among those more fit to raise good children. This 
en ; 

de! tendency must be stopped or America will some day be con- 

quered by some other race.—Roger W. Babson. 








Essentials of a Good Peace 


Text of the Statement on Peace issued November 13 by the Administrative Board 
of the N.C.W.C. at the direction of the Archbishops and Bishops in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the Hierarchy in Washington, D. C. 


N the spirit of a free nation, whose 

rights and security have been wan- 
tonly attacked, our country is putting 
into its war effort the whole weight 
of our resources, our ingenuity and 
our patriotism. We must be as deter- 
mined to reap the full fruits of vic- 
tory in a just peace as we are to win 
the war. 

We know that the sword cannot 
make peace. It can remove obstacles 
to peace, and it can impose its terms. 
But peace must be made, first of all, 
in the minds and wills of the victors. 
Unless we have the vision of a good 
peace and the will to demand it, vic- 
tory can be an empty, even a tragic 
thing. 

It is with these thoughts in mind 
that we deem it timely again to focus 
attention on the first essentials of a 
good peace. The responsibility for the 
postwar social reconstruction will fall 
on the victors. Many serious men have 
misgivings that there may be tragic 
compromises and a fateful repudiation 
of sound principles. 


Step iN RicHTt Direction 


These men are not pessimists or 
obstructionists, but they know the 
forces at play in the world about us. 
The Declarations of the Moscow 
Conference do, indeed, open the way 
to necessary international cooperation 
for peace as well as for war. In this 


they represent a definite step in the 
right direction. They do not, however, 
dispel the fear that compromises on 
the ideals of the Atlantic Charter are 
in prospect. Some things these docu- 
ments imply by statement and more 
significantly still by omission leave an 
uneasiness in minds intent on peace 
with justice to all. 

Not to enter the domain of states- 
manship, but speaking as pastors of 
souls and teachers of religion, we 
wish to emphasize some fundamental 
truths, deriving from religion, and to 
plead for their general recognition. 

It is heartening to note the wide 
agreement on the moral postulates of 
a just peace among religious leaders, 
otherwise divided by the deep cleav- 
age of fundamental doctrinal differ- 
ences. This significant and hopeful 
agreement has recently been evidenced 
in three parallel statements on world 
peace issued by American religious 
groups. This pattern for peace fash- 
ioned on the moral law has attracted 
nation-wide attention and will, we 
hope, be carefully studied by all men 
of good-will. 

It is our purpose here to go deep- 
er into our Catholic heritage of truth 
in faith and reason and to indicate 
the application of primary religious 
truth to the problems of peace and 
the planning of a right social order. 

Without doubt the root of the 
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maladies which afflict modern society 
and have brought on the catastrophe 
of world war is the social forgetful- 
ness and even the rejection of the sov- 
ereignty of God and of the moral law. 
There is written in human reason the 
law of good and evil, which calls to 
God for its authority and its sanc- 
tions. When this moral law is cast 
aside in social life, every principle, 
every right, every virtue rests on the 
shifting sands of mere human conven- 
tions. 

Human dignity, human solidarity 
become, then, not endowments from 
the Creator but mere fictions of man- 
made systems. In the quest for some 
principle for social stability, the au- 
thority of the state is exaggerated and 
its function of protecting and defend- 
ing the rights of the citizens in the 
pursuit of the common good cedes to 
a tyrannical violation and invasion of 
these rights. A first principle for a 
sane reconstruction of society is the 
social recognition of God’s sovereign- 
ty and of the moral law. 

What reason tells us about God 
and His moral law is complemented 
and supplemented, is made definite 
and achievable in the Gospel of 
Christ. It is significant that when the 
Western peoples socially ostracized 
the Saviour and put their faith in 
secularism, they lost a clear vision of 
the moral law. They found no effec- 
tive inspiration to civic virtue in ma- 
terialism and naturalism, which de- 
spite signal advances in science, in- 
vention and administrative techniques, 
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closed the avenue of genuine social 
progress. We shall go back to God 
and the moral law when we re-estab- 
lish Christ in our social life. 


RECOGNITION OF Gop STRESSED 


The recognition of the Sover- 
eignty of God and of the moral law, 
as treasured in the Christian tradition, 
is basic to the right ordering of in- 
ternational relations. In creation God 
gave to the human race its essential 
unity and bound all men together in 
a brotherhood as comprehensive as 
humanity itself. In the plan of Divine 
Providence the human family was di- 
vided into nations and races, but this 
division in no way impaired the es- 
sential unity of mankind. 

When sin broke man’s right rela- 
tions with God and brought disunion 
between man and man, nation and 
nation, our blessed Saviour restored, 
perfected and ennobled human broth- 
erhood. The ideal of human brother- 
hood must inspire international rela- 
tions. Only when this ideal is accepted 
by men and nations will the exploita- 
tion of the weak cease and jungle ex- 
altation of might be outlawed. 

This does not mean that national 
rights and national sovereignties, 
rightly interpreted, must be surren- 
dered to a world government. It does 
mean that every nation and every peo- 
ple must recognize and satisfy its ob- 
ligations in the family of nations. 
This discharge of these duties is en- 
tirely compatible with national differ- 
ences which give a happy variety of 
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cultural treasures in human unity. In- 
deed these differences must be re- 
spected and defended, and every ef- 
fort must be made to assist peoples 
now in tutelage to a full juridic status 
among the nations of the world. 


For Giospat Peace INstTITUTIONS 


In the circumstances of our times 
it is imperative that the nations in 
satisfaction of their responsibilities 
unite in setting up international insti- 
tutions for the preservation of world 
peace and mutual assistance. Such in- 
stitutions, rightly conceived, are in 
full harmony with the divine plan of 
human solidarity and should be help- 
ful to rightly interpreted sovereignty 
and independence. 

The social recognition of the 
sovereignty of God and of the moral 
law must be a first norm for the right 
ordering of the internal life of na- 
tions. Circumstances of history, differ- 
ences of culture and economic in- 
equalities create differences of politi- 
cal forms. But all nations, if they are 
to conform to the moral law, must 
embody in their political structures 
the guarantee of the free exercise of 
native human rights, encouragement 
in the practice of virtue, an honest 
concern for the common good and a 
recognition of the inviolability of the 
human person. 

No nation has under God author- 
ity to invade family freedom, abro- 
gate private ownership or impede, to 
the detriment of the common good, 
economic enterprise, cooperative un- 
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dertaking for mutual welfare and or- 
ganized works of charity sponsored 
by groups of citizens. It is only when 
nations adhere to right principles in 
their domestic administration that they 
will cooperate for the common good 
of the family of nations. 


Links Civit aNp Morat Laws 


Where God and the moral law 
are not given social recognition, hu- 
man laws lose their stability and bind- 
ing force. Ours is a tradition of gov- 
ernment under law. In that tradition 
law is not the expression of the will 
even of the majority but of right rea- 
son, which reflects the law of nature 
and of God. We ourselves have seen 
in the sorry experiences of other 
countries the tyranny and injustice 
which come from government by de- 
cree under a dictator or a patty. 

When civil law conforms to the 
moral law and seeks its greatest sanc- 
tion in that law there is social stabil- 
ity, and the common good is pro- 
moted. It would be a tragic mistake to 
forsake our tradition of law even to 
achieve a greater efficiency in admin- 
istration. It would be a greater trag- 
edy to forsake our tradition of law for 
a currently popular philosophy which 
fails to base law on the external max- 
ims of justice and disregards the in- 
alienable rights of the citizen which 
derive from God. 

It troubles us to see the publica- 
tion of crime statistics that there is a 
widespread disrespect for law, particu- 
larly in the youth of our country. No 
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gtaver indictment of our social be- 
havior could be written. A greater ef- 
fort to protect the stability and the 
sanctity of the home and to inculcate 
moral discipline will contribute much 
to the solution of this problem. A bet- 
ter supervision of recreational activi- 
ties in our communities will likewise 


be helpful. 
Urces Respect FoR AUTHORITY 


But, more than all, we must in- 
still in the soul of youth deeper re- 
spect for authority and greater devo- 
tion to the common good. How can 
these things be done unless there is 
a frank social recognition of God and 
the moral law? Certainly no system of 
thought and action based on a materi- 
alistic concept of life offers any prom- 
ise of better things. 

In God’s plan the family is a so- 
cial institution with its own rights 
and dignity. Its stability, unity and 
sanctity are as necessary to a right so- 
cial order as the proper constitution 
of government itself. If in the family 
right order prevails, and the children 
are trained in virtue, there is a guar- 
antee for social well-being. 

Where the State violates family 
rights and makes light of family sta- 
bility and parental responsibility, no 
amount of welfare work carried on or 
promoted by public authority will ad- 
equately provide for social well-being. 
The political authority which earnestly 
seeks the common good of all citizens 
will not fail to lend itself to the es- 
tablishment of a just family wage, in 
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order that family income may be com- 
mensurate with the discharge of fam- 
ily duties. 

Nor will the prudent, wise, poli- 
tical authority, for any seeming tem- 
porary advantage, fail to recognize the 
function and dignity of woman in so- 
ciety and to warn her against the false 
economy of our times, which turns 
her mind and heart away from the 
home, thereby depriving the family, 
State and church of her proper con- 
tribution to the common welfare. 


“PLANNED PARENTHOOD” ASSAILED 


We voice a grave warning 
against the propaganda of so-called 
planned parenthood, which violates 
the moral law, robs the family of its 
nobility and high social purpose, and 
weakens the physical and moral fiber 
of the nation. We plead for a return 
to the Christian concept of marriage, 
in which sex has such a high and 
noble function. 

We condemn the prevalent per- 
verted teaching on sex which is de- 
gtading our youth, destroying the 
sanctity of the home and prostituting 
the social function of the family to 
individual caprice. God is not mocked 
with impunity. Neo-pagan views on 
marriage which are being propagated 
with misguided zeal in our country 
can lead only to moral ruin and na- 
tional decadence. 

It would be inconsistent to pro- 
mote a world reconstruction in which 
all nations, great and small, powerful 
and weak, would enjoy their rights in 
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the family of nations unless in our 
own national life we recognize an 
equality of opportunity for. all our cit- 
izens and willingly extend to them 
the full benefits of our democratic in- 
stitutions. 

In the Providence of God there 
are among us millions of fellow-citi- 
zens of the Negro race. We owe to 
these fellow-citizens, who have con- 
tributed so largely to the development 
of our country, and for whose wel- 
fare history imposes on us a special 
obligation of justice, to see that they 
have in fact the rights which are 
given them in our Constitution. This 
means not only political equality but 
also fair economic and educational op- 
portunities, a just share in public wel- 
fare projects, good housing without 
exploitation, and a full chance for the 
social advancement of their race. 
When given their rights in fact as in 
law, they will prize with us our na- 
tional heritage and not lend ear to 
agitators whose real objective is not to 
improve but to destroy our way of 
living. 

Duty Amm RaciaL TENSIONS 


In many of our great industrial 
centers acute racial tensions exist. It 
is the duty of every good citizen to 
do everything in his power to relieve 
them. To create a neighborhood spirit 
of justice and conciliation will be par- 
ticularly helpful to this end. We hope 
that our priests and people will seek 
opportunity to promote a better un- 
derstanding of the many factors in 
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this complex problem and strive for 
its solution in a genuine Catholic 
spirit. 

And we plead as well for a gen- 
erous interest in the welfare of our 
Spanish-speaking population. Many of 
them go back through a long line to 
the first settlers who came into our 
Southwest, and others have come in 
recent years from Mexico. They also 
have a right to expect the full enjoy- 
ment of our democratic institutions 
and that help in social life which is 
accorded to others. The sincerity of 
our Good Neighbor policy with Latin- 
America, so Christian in its spirit and 
so well calculated to foster right in- 
ternational relations, will be attested 
by our attitude toward our fellow- 
citizens of Latin-American origin or 
descent. 


OpporTUNITY FOR War VICTORS 


If the responsibility faced by the 
victors is great, the opportunity is his- 
torical. Now there comes the chance 
not in hatred or vengeance but in jus- 
tice and charity to base a social recon- 
struction on truth and right. The men 
of our fighting forces, in whose gal- 
lantry and heroism we rejoice; their 
loved ones whose anxiety we share 
will be satisfied with nothing less. 

The peoples of the world, the 
simple peoples, the fathers of fami- 
lies, the toilers and laborers, the peo- 
ple who have the same interests and 
the same ambitions which we cher- 
ish are looking to us, to this great 
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land of freedom. We must not dis- very truth peacemakers. Let us recog- 
appoint them. It is our historic oppor- nize the problems in our own social 
tunity to do our full duty in the Fam- life and courageously seek the solution 
ily of Nations. The causes of war of them. A first principle must be the 
must be removed, the honest needs of recognition of the sovereignty of God 
peoples must be met, their rights rec- and of the moral law in our national 
ognized. This must be a good peace life and in the right ordering of a 


which our victory will achieve. new world born of the sacrifices and 
But first let us make ourselves in hardships of war. 

| Ps 

) Church and State 

5 I 

5 God has established two authorities for the government of 

f men, ecclesiastical and civil. One is concerned with Divine 

x things, the other with human. Each in its own sphere is supreme; 

1 each has limits determined by its nature. Whatever is in any 

e way holy among men, whatever belongs to the salvation of 

d souls or the adoration of God, is wholly under the authority 

A of the Church. Whatever is embraced in civil or political life is 

- rightly subjected to civil authority, since Jesus Christ has com- 
manded that whatever belongs to Caesar, be rendered to Caesar; 
and whatever belongs to God, be rendered to God.—Leo XIII in 
IMMORTALE DEL. 

he II 

is- Of all the many forms of civil government the Church 

ce of course condemns none, provided that the various forms are 

1S- all suitable for securing the good of the citizens. The Church 

n- wishes only that each one be set up without injustice to anyone, 

en and that the rights of the Church be respected above all_—Leo 

al- XIII in LIBERTAS PRAESTANTISSIMUM. 

eit Ill 

are It is evident then that We find fault with no particular 
form of civil government, when it is not against Catholic doc- 

the trine, and when it can protect the State justly and in the best 

mi- way, if wisely administered. This We say also of that form in 

ia which the people have a part; for in certain times, or regarding 

and certain laws, participation belongs not only to the usefulness of 

7 the citizens, but to their duty as well—Leo XIII in IMMORTALE 
DEI. 


reat 











The Three Internationals 


HENRY SOMERVILLE 


Reprinted from the CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART* 


HE recently deceased Comintern, 

Communist International, was 
known as the Third International. 
What were the Second and the First? 
A knowledge of ancestry will be some 
guide to expectations of posterity. As 
long ago as 1872 Cardinal Manning 
said: 


Tue First INTERNATIONAL 


“The International is now a 
power in the midst of the Christian 
and civilized world, pledged to the 
destruction of Christianity and the old 
civilization of Europe. It has just now 
held its Congress at the Hague. It is 
the antagonist of both the natural and 
the supernatural order. It denies God, 
law, property, the family, the rela- 
tions of parent and child, the contin- 
uous life of nations, the natural au- 
thority of human society. I will not 
say that this is “the Lawless One” of 
St. Paul; but assuredly the world has 
never seen anything so like it. Hither- 
to all forms of evil have been para- 
sites of the Christian world. The In- 
ternational is a new creation or up- 
growth from beneath, which cannot 
coexist with the Christian society of 
mankind. Its mission is to destroy it 
utterly; if need be, by fire.” 

Cardinal Manning was speaking 
of the International Workingmen’s 


Association founded in London in 
1864. There had been forerunners of 
this organization, notably the Com- 
munist League of 1847, but the foun- 
dation of 1864 is generally accepted 
as the First International because it 
was so much more formidable than 
earlier attempts had been. The earlier 
groupings had been made up mainly 
of conspirators and crackpots; the In- 
ternational Workingmen’s Association 
was launched with an imposing pas- 
senger-list of respectable fellow-trav- 
elers, notably the British Trade- 
Unions which were in no way inclined 
to violent revolution, but whose lead- 
ers gave a place on the committee to 
the bearded Dr. Marx, a German ex- 
ile living in London, in recognition 
of his knowledge of social questions, 
European political movements and for- 
eign languages. They allowed this 
willing foreigner to draft the Inaugu- 
ral Address and the Provisional Rules 
of the Association. Marx was diplo- 
matic enough to humor their pacif- 
ism and legalism, and not to display 
the revolutionary doctrines that he 
had proclaimed without ambiguity in 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848. 
Nevertheless the British Trade- 
Unions were not disposed to take 
many chances with the motley crew 
of doctrinaires they knew to be on 
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board the vessel. Their main practical 
interest was to use the foreign con- 
tacts which the International provided 
for them to prevent workers coming 
to England as strike-breakers. They 
were extremely parsimonious in their 
financial contributions, and they were 
benevolent but not active spectators 
when the International fomented 
strikes in other countries. They agreed 
reluctantly to the admission of the 
Russian Bakunin’s ‘Alliance of the 
Socialist Democracy,” the first article 
of whose program was: ‘The Alliance 
declares itself to be atheistic; it aims 
at the abolition of religious cults.” 
There was some sort of understand- 
ing that the Bakuninists were admit- 
ted as a body, but that the Bakunin 
Alliance itself was disbanded. In 
point of fact the organization of the 
Bakuninists was continued behind the 
scenes. 


THE Paris COMMUNE 


The event that sent the fellow- 
travelers scurrying out of the Inter- 
national was the Paris Commune of 
1871. The horrors of the Commune 
shocked the whole world, and the ma- 
jor responsibility was placed on the 
International. Governments through- 
out Europe began the proscription of 
the International. By 1872, when the 
Hague Congress to which Cardinal 
Manning referred was held, the Brit- 
ish trade-union leaders were being re- 
viled by Marxists and Bakuninists as 
rats who had deserted the ship. The 
ship was now sinking because of the 
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mutiny of the anarchical Bakuninists 
against the more political Marxists. 
The Marxists had the numerical ma- 
jority for the time being, but their 
margin was so precarious that they de- 
cided on a policy of scuttling to pre- 
vent the ship falling under the control 
of the rival faction. They therefore 
voted dictatorial powers to the Gen- 
eral Council, which was themselves, 
and they moved the seat of the Coun- 
cil from London to New York, where 
it would undoubtedly be inactive, but 
where the Bakuninists could not get 
it. The Marxists transferred their ac- 
tivity for the time being to national 
workers’ movements in the different 
countries, just as we are told that 
Commander-in-Chief Stalin has con- 
verted Bolshevism to Russian Nation- 
alism. 

The Bakuninists kept up an In- 
ternational of their own, and they ap- 
propriated the name International 
Workingmen’s Association. The 
schisms among the revolutionaries had 
not made them innocuous, and Pope 
Leo XIII, in an Encyclical Letter of 
December 28, 1878, wrote: “You un- 
derstand as a matter of course, Vener- 
able Brothers, that we are alluding to 
that sect of men who, under the mot- 
ley and all but barbarous terms and 
titles of Socialists, Communists and 
Nihilists, are spread abroad through- 
out the world, and, bound intimately 
together in baneful alliance, no longer 
look for strong support in secret meet- 
ings held in darksome places, but 
standing forth openly and boldly in 
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the light of day, strive to carry out 
the purpose long resolved upon of 
uprooting the foundations of civilized 
society at large.” 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 


Bakunin died in 1881, and his 
movement dwindled. The Marxist In- 
ternational was formally wound up at 
a convention in Philadelphia. In 1889 
the Second International was founded, 
chiefly under Marxist auspices, in 
Paris. The German William Lieb- 
knecht in his inaugural speech showed 
that he considered the work of 1889 
to be a revival of that of 1864: “The 
International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion pointed out to the workers the 
general aim, made clear to them the 
need for a solid front and for fighting 
shoulder to shoulder like brothers; 
the First International fulfilled its 
mission. It did not die, but passed 
into the mighty working-class move- 
ment in many lands, and it continues 
to live in this movement. It continues 
to live in us who are here present. 
This congress is indeed the offspring 
of the International Workingmen’s 
Association.” 

The Second International was on 
guard from the first against extrem- 
ists, and it expelled its Left Wing in 
1893. By this time Marxism itself was 
beginning to give its revolutionary for- 
mulas a pacifist and legalist interpret- 
ation. Nationalism and political expe- 
diency were dominant and the utter 
weakness of the Second International 
was humiliatingly exhibited at the 
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outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
when the German Socialists, who 
were supposed to be the backbone of 
the International, enthusiastically ral- 
lied to the call of their Kaiser, the 
War Lord. The French Socialists felt 
that they had no alternative but to 
join in the defense of invaded France. 
In England Ramsay MacDonald and 
Philip Snowden, the two chief Social- 
ist leaders, stood out against war, but 
the British Labor Movement showed 
itself thoroughly patriotic. The Rus- 
sian Socialist leaders were in exile, 
and they tried to fix up so-called In- 
ternational Congresses in neutral 
Switzerland. They were secretly fin- 
anced by the German Government 
which wanted to foment seditious 
plots in enemy countries, especially in 
Russia. A famous congress was held 
in Stockholm in 1917. There were 
some sincere neutrals in it, thinking 
that it would forward the cause of 
peace, but the chief instigators were 
the Leninists and the German Gov- 
ernment. Some British delegates would 
have attended, but the Seaman’s Union 
in England was highly patriotic and 
refused to carry them! 


THe Turd INTERNATIONAL 


The Socialists in the Allied coun- 
tries held a conference in Switzerland 
soon after the Armistice. This confer- 
ence virtually gave notice to the Len- 
inists that the Second International 
had no place for them. Lenin, Trot- 


_ Sky, Zinovieff and other Bolshevik 


leaders sized up the situation and 
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took counter-measures immediately. 
They started a new International un- 
der their own control and called upon 
proletarians of all lands to revolt 
against their official Socialist leaders. 
The manifesto announcing the charac- 
ter and purpose of the Third Interna- 
tional founded in Moscow in March, 
1919, has the following: ‘“Spurning 
the half-heartedness, hypocrisy, and 
corruption of the decadent official So- 
cialist Parties, we, the Communists as- 
sembled in the Third International, 
feel ourselves to be the direct success- 
ors of the heroic efforts and martyr- 
doms of a long series of revolutionary 
generations, from Babeuf to Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxembourg. As 
the First International saw the future 
development and pointed the way; as 
the Second International gathered to- 
gether and organized millions of the 
proletarians; so the Third Interna- 
tional is the International of open 
main action, of the revolutionary main 
action—the International of Deeds.” 

The manifesto of 1919 reads cu- 
riously in the light of the last deed 
of the Third International, its own 
dissolution, with a dying injunction 
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to its component parts to continue as 
national units. Those who have been 
rejoicing in the end of the Comintern 
as the end of Communism are people 
who are influenced by no historical 
knowledge beyond that in the current 
day’s newspaper. 

The Second International did not 
pass out of the picture with the proc- 
lamation of the Third in 1919. There 
was a reorganization of the Second at 
a meeting in Hamburg in 1923. Its 
title was the Labor and Socialist In- 
ternational (or L.S.I.) and it included 
the British Labor Pary and the Ger- 
man Socialist Democratic Party. When 
the British Labor Party attained poli- 
tical power in England, the leaders re- 
signed their official connection with 
the International, because on a strict 
reading of the rules they would have 
been bound in their policies by the 
resolutions of the International. The 
Second International received a mortal 
blow to its prestige when the German 
Social Democratic Party yielded to 
Hitler practically without a struggle 
in 1933. For the time being there are 
no political Internationals in the 
world. 


Law and Right Reason 


Human law is law only by virtue of its accordance with 
right reason; and thus it is manifest that it flows from the 
eternal law. And in so far as it deviates from right reason it is 
called an unjust law; in such case it is no law at all, but rather 
a species of violence.—St. Thomas Aquinas, SUMMA THEOL., 


la 2ae q. 93, a. 3. 








Liberty of Education 


WituiAM F. MONTAVON 


Reprinted from CATHOLIC ACTION* 


ie fundamental theory of lib- 
erty upon which all govern- 
ments in this Union repose excludes 
any general power of the state to 
standardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from pub- 
lic teachers only. 

The child is not the mere crea- 
ture of the State; those who nurture 
and direct his destiny have the right 
coupled with the high duty to recog- 
nize and prepare him for additional 
obligations. The above language is 
quoted from unimpeachable author- 
ity. The words are the words of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in an opinion of the Court delivered 
by Mr. Justice McReynolds on June 
1, 1925. There was no dissent. 

Today this admirable, clear defi- 
nition of the liberty of education un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States is challenged. 

The fundamental theory upon 
which all totalitarian governments re- 
pose is no theory of liberty. The fun- 
damental theory upon which all tota- 
litarian governments repose is the de- 
nial of this fundamental theory of 
liberty. The right, to say nothing of 
the high duty of parents, to recognize 
additional obligations and to prepare 
their child for these is ruthlessly con- 
fiscated by every totalitarian govern- 


ment. The fundamental theory of all 
totalitarian governments is that gov- 
ernment alone has the right to recog- 
nize and prepare the child for addi- 
tional obligations. Under this theory 
upon which all totalitarian govern- 
ments repose, the education of the 
child is degraded to the status of an 
instrumentality of tyranny through 
which future generations are regi- 
mented and enslaved. 

In the United States we have 
dedicated ourselves to the principle 
of liberty in education. In that dedi- 
cation there is no denial of the right 
and high duty of government to pro- 
vide the material instruments re- 
quired for the education of the child; 
there is no denial of the authority of 
government to exercise that degree of 
control that may be found necessary 
to preserve the life and common wel- 
fare of the nation and assure the phys- 
ical well being of the child. 

Scores of committees and com- 
missions, governmental and voluntary, 
already are busy trying to devise plans 
for the postwar social structure. To 
be sound and enduring the social 
structure must be flexible, broad and 
strong, resting upon a broad founda- 
tion of which the keystone is full rec- 
ognition of the inalienable rights 
with which the individual man is en- 
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dowed by God, his Creator. This is 
the fundamental philosophy of lib- 
erty upon which government and so- 
cial order rest in our country. 

Fidelity to this fundamental phi- 
losophy requires that the social struc- 
ture must be such that within it the 
conflicting elements of our time may 
find accommodation. Basically, the 
problem is to effect a socially desir- 
able balance between efficient regula- 
tion in the common welfare and a 
just regard for the liberties of the in- 
dividual. 


GovERNMENT MONOPOLY 


Collaboration on a fair basis be- 
tween the government and the volun- 
tary school will insure the splendid 
record already established through re- 
spect by government of the right and 
the high duty of parents to recognize 
and prepare the child for additional 
obligations. 

L’ecole unique, the monopoly in 
the government of all education, has 
no place in the United States. Free 
institutions are our heritage; they are 
the reward of generations of intelli- 
gent action and debate; they are not 
the expression of doctrines imposed 
on the people. Sacred to our nation is 
the liberty of education; without this 
liberty other liberties wither and rep- 
resentative government perishes. 

There still are state and local 
governments in which legislators and 
public authorities are oblivious of the 
sound principles of liberty with equal- 
ity of opportunity which are the very 
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foundation of the system of free en- 
terprise, not in business alone, but in 
religious, educational and charitable 
undertakings, also. Opponents of the 
parochial school, though not going all 
out for the principle that all education 
should be a monopoly of government, 
are however forthright and vehement 
in their denunciation of legislative en- 
actments and administrative acts, the 
purpose of which is, not to aid the 
parochial school, but to guarantee lib- 
erty and equality of opportunity in 
education to the child and his parents 
who prefer the parochial school to 
the public school. To these opponents 
it makes no difference that the private 
or parochial school be a standard 
school complying with all the require- 
ments of the laws pertaining to the 
school and education. For the sole 
reason that a child attends a standard 
private or parochial school they 
stoutly deny to that child his right 
to participate with children who at- 
tend the tax supported school in such 
school services as transportation to 
and from school, school lunches, free 
text books, health and welfare serv- 
ices, etc. 

At the October term, 1929, (No. 
468—October Term, L929) the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
cided on appeal a case involving the 
right of the State to provide free 
text books for the use of a child at- 
tending a parochial school. In that 
opinion the court upheld the statute 
of the State and, in its opinion, made 
the following important statement: 
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One may scan the acts in vain to as- 
certain where any money is appropriated 
for the purchase of school books for the 
use of any church, private, sectarian or 
even public school. The appropriations 
were made for the specific purpose of pur- 
chasing school books for the use of the 
school children of the State, free of cost 
to them. It was for their benefit and the 
resulting benefit to the State that the ap- 
propriations were made. True, these chil- 
dren attend some school, public or private, 
sectarian or non-sectarian, and the books 
are to be furnished them for their use, 
free of cost, whichever they attend. The 
schools, however, are not the beneficiaries 
of these appropriations. They obtain noth- 
ing from them, nor are they relieved of a 
single obligation, because of them. The 
school children and the State alone are 
the beneficiaries. 


The reasoning of the court in 
this case can be applied with equal ef- 
fectiveness in defense of the appro- 
priation of public funds to provide 
other extra-curricular services to chil- 
dren who attend a school other than 
the tax-supported school. Among 
these services are transportation to 
and from school, free text books, 
school lunches, medical and welfare 
services, etc. When these are pro- 
vided, only the child and the State 
are the beneficiaries of the appropria- 
tion. These benefits provided by ap- 
propriations from revenues derived 
from general taxation are free to the 
child attending the government school. 
The parochial school is recognized in 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
State as an integral part of the school 
program for the education of the chil- 
dren of the State; it complies with the 
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school laws and meets standard re- 
quirements. To deny to a child the 
benefits of extra-curricular services be- 
cause the child attends a standard non- 
government school is to discriminate 
against that child’s right to liberty of 
education and of the right of parents 
to direct the education of their child. 
That the laws guarantee that liberty is 
clear and every child is entitled to 
equality before the law. There cer- 
tainly must be a way to provide under 
the law for the extension of these 
extra-curricular services to the child 
who in every respect complies with 
the standards required by the school 
law of the State. This would seem to 
be true especially when the services 
are provided for by appropriation of 
funds derived from general taxation, 
and the parent of the parochial school 
child is obliged to pay school taxes. 
To discriminate against the parochial 
school child certainly is a step in the 
direction of totalitarianism in educa- 
tion, and this historically has been 
the first step in the direction of to- 
talitarianism in government wherever 
it has been attempted. 

In the matter of education, it is 
the right and the duty of government 
to protect the rights of the family as 
regards the Christian education of the 
child, and to respect the supernatural 
right of the Church as regards Chris- 
tian education. 

In general, government has the 
duty, in view of the common good, 
to promote education. Its first duty, as 
regards education, is to encourage and 
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assist the family and the Church whose 
success in the field of education is 
well known. Government should sup- 
plement the work of the family and 
the Church whenever this falls short 
of what is necessary, even by means 
of its own schools. 

In the interest of the common 
good government may exact and take 
measures to secure that all its citizens 
have the necessary knowledge of their 
civic and political privileges, rights 
and duties, and adequate physical, in- 
tellectual and moral culture. How- 
ever, under our sound system of reli- 
gious liberty, it is clear that in pro- 
moting education and _ instruction, 
whether public or private, government 
should respect the inherent rights of 
the family and the Church concerning 
Christian education. What is more, 
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government must have regard for dis- 
tributive justice. 

Unjust would be any monopoly 
of education which physically or mor- 
ally forces the family to use govern- 
ment schools or in any manner re- 
stricts the rights of the family to act 
in accordance with the dictates of their 
Christian conscience, or contrary even 
to their legitimate preferences. 

Extra-curricular services such as 
free transportation, books, food, etc., 
and subsidies such as Federal grants 
in aid are based on needs that are 
shared equally by the pupils of gov- 
ernment and voluntary schools. To 
deny them to the pupils of one group 
of schools only, allowing them to the 
pupils of the other group, violates dis- 
tributive justice and the right of the 
parent to direct the education of the 
child. That is not the American way. 


Christian Marria ge 


Christ, our Lord, raised marriage to the dignity of a sacra- 
ment, and at the same time brought it to pass that the spouses 
should be hedged in and secured with heavenly grace according 
to their merits, and so attain sanctity in the married state. He 
planned that they should perfect their love in a marriage mar- 
velously modelled on His own mystical union with the Church, 
and He joined this society between one man and one woman 
with the powerful chain of divine love-—Leo XIII, Arcanum 
Divinae Sapientiae, February 10, 1880. 








Lasting Peace Through Organization 


An interview with the Rev. Harry C. Koenig, Editor of 
PRINCIPLES FOR PEACE. Reprinted from Work.* 


cone KoENIG first commented 
on Senator Wheeler’s recent letter 
to the President in which the veteran 
isolationist said he was ‘“wholeheart- 
edly in accord” with the Pope’s recent 
appeal for peace. Said Father Koenig: 
“No doubt, Senator Wheeler wants 
peace, but not the kind of peace the 
Pope wants. ‘Isolationist’ peace can- 
not be permanent, nor promote jus- 
tice. There is no denying that the 
Pope wants organized peace, peace 
safeguarded by international organi- 
zation.” 

Plans like Clarence Buddington 
Kelland’s he characterized, in the 
words of a recent Commonweal edi- 
torial, as the “hard-boiled common 
sense of disillusioned isolationists.” 
Kelland proposed military occupation 
of every conceivable base necessary to 
protect the United States against at- 
tack, a five-ocean navy, and an air 
force so “numerous and efficient as to 
stand alone.” Like the Commonweal 
editors, Father Koenig said the ideas 
were evidence of “crass imperialism” 
resting on the isolationist presump- 
tion that “the rest of the world is 
made up of a lot of potential crimin- 
als” and that “the only way the United 
States can protect itself against them 
is by setting on them with a police 
force (five-ocean navy) which will 


nip in the bud anything in any way 
threatening our interests.” 

Father Koenig insisted that it 
was the two truths of the brotherhood 
of man and the unity of the human 
race which led the Pope logically to 
the need for international organiza- 
tion. The brotherhood of man is one 
of the great compelling ideas of our 
times, an idea that Pius XI said has 
“never perhaps so taken hold of 
men’s minds as in our own times.” 
Men are impelled by the desire for 
universal brotherhood and are there- 
fore “anxious that the various nations 
stand ever more closely together.” 
Only in this way can the rulers of na- 
tions settle inevitable controversies 
harmoniously. 

He denied that the existence of 
national boundaries hinders the move- 
ment to solidarity. It is the present 
Pope who has pointed out that na- 
tional boundaries do not “break the 
unity of the human race” but are des- 
tined to be a great boon in the “recip- 
rocal interchange of goods.” Appar- 
ently we are moving in the right di- 
rection with Cordell Hull’s reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

International organization is not 
just the “latest fad” with the Pope, 
pointed out Father Koenig. 

Already the Popes have built up 
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a lengthy vocabulary on the subject. 
Their words alone make their minds 
unmistakable. Popes Benedict XV, 
Pius XI and Pius XII have used ex- 
pressions which are meaningless un- 
less one admits the advisability of in- 
ternational organization: ‘‘association 
of nations,” a “city of nations,” a 
“commonwealth of nations,” a ‘‘com- 
munity of nations,” a “congress of 
nations,” a “new organization of na- 
tions,” a “society of nations,” a “sol- 
idarity among nations,” a “union of 
nations.” 

The Pope was talking about a 
“league of nations’ even before the 
end of World War I. On November 
8, 1918, three days before the general 
armistice, Benedict XV wrote to Car- 
dinal Gaspari: “We foretaste the 
sweetness of that day, now not far 
off, in which charity will return to 
reign amongst men, and universal 
concord will unite the nations in a 
league fruitful of good.” 


EcoNoMiIcs AND Po.itics 


His words were sincere, for Ben- 
edict did not hesitate to appeal to the 
League after the War for the relief 
of the starving. It was interesting to 
note that the starving for whom the 
appeal was made were the Russians. 
In this connection, Father Koenig 
pointed out a danger to organization 
cited by Benedict: “It is much to be 
desired that all States put aside mu- 
tual suspicion calculated both to main- 
tain their own independence and 
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safeguard the order of human soci- 
ety.” 

There can be no successful eco- 
nomic cooperation without political 
cooperation. This is the point on 
which Pius XI and Pius XII have in- 
sisted. International economic cooper- 
ation cannot be satisfactorily achieved 
without some sort of international in- 
stitution, Father Koenig observed. 
And he quoted the Popes: 


Pius XI: Since the various nations 
largely depend on one another in eco- 
nomic matters and need one another's 
help, they should strive with a united 
purpose and effort to promote, by wisely 
conceived pacts and institutions, a pros- 
perous and happy international coopera- 
tion in economic life. 


Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of 
State (now Pius XII): The fundamen- 
tal unity of the great human family which 
has been taught by Christ is that it has 
one Father in Heaven. 

From this it follows that it is a 
strict duty for the members of the differ- 
ent nations to cause to overflow gener- 
ously upon other peoples the love which 
they must first entertain for their own 
country. And it is likewise a duty for 
each people to take into account the legiti- 
mate interest of other peoples. 

Hence, too, there arises for all na- 
tions the obligation of mutual justice and 
charity. Above all, the various political en- 
tities (Nations) taken together have the 
duty to promote and to serve the common 
international welfare. . . . 

And by the same token, it is neces- 
sary for all peoples to keep in view their 
interdependence, and to work (for) col- 
laboration with those of other nationali- 
ties. 

Granted that it is necessary for them 
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in a general way to build up their national 
economy, this must not be done by sys- 
tematically isolating themselves behind eco- 
nomic barriers that grow ever more im- 
passable. 

Rather it must be brought about by 
a renewed honorable practice of the aus- 
tere virtues recommended by His Holi- 
ness, Pius XI, in his last Encyclical. 

Pius XI not only talked but 
acted. He was willing to cooperate 
with the League as and when occasion 
offered. 

At one time when John Epp- 
stein, officer of the League, privately 
inquired whether diplomatic relations 
might be set up between the League 
and the Holy See, Cardinal Gasparri 
replied: 

The project could be accepted only in 
the sense that the Holy See would be at 
the disposal of the League for matters 
coming within its competence; that is to 
say, for the elucidation of questions of 
principles in regard to morality and pub- 
lic international law, also to give help to 
the League’s relief work where its (the 
Holy See’s) intervention would be of 
value to suffering people. 

Apparently the Pope was not 
seeking a seat at the League as a poli- 
tical participant. 

The Vatican did succeed in co- 
operating with the League in its re- 
lief work. It was never asked, pointed 
out Father Koenig, for its opinion on 
questions of morality and public in- 
ternational law. 


MAINTAINING THE STaTUS Quo 


In response to the question: 
“Why should we have an internation- 
al organization if we write a strong 
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peace treaty?” Father Koenig replied 
that any future league or association 
must not be merely an instrument for 
the maintenance of the status quo, 
must not be merely a prosecuting at- 
torney for the victor nations, Pius XII 
especially, he said, pointed this out in 
one of his peace points. A future 
league must attempt to settle, not ig- 
nore or suppress, future disputes that 
will inevitably arise despite the most 
perfect peace treaty. This at least 
should be a lesson learned from the 
old league. Said Pius XII: 


Hence, in creating or reconstructing 
international institutions which have so 
high’a mission and such difficult and grave 
responsibilities, it is important to bear in 
mind the experience gained from the in- 
effectiveness or imperfections of previous 
institutions of the kind. 


Human frailty renders it difficult, not 
to say impossible, to foresee every contin- 
gency and guard against every danger at 
the moment in which treaties are signed; 
passion and bitter feelings are apt to be 
still rife. 

Hence, in order that a peace may be 
honorably accepted and in order to avoid 
arbitrary breaches and unilateral interpret- 
ations of treaties, it is of first importance 
to erect some juridical institution which 
shall guarantee the loyal and faithful ful- 
filment of the conditions agreed upon, and 
which shall, in case of recognized need, 
revise and correct them. 


Apparently the most dangerous 
form of isolation is the attempt to 
isolate ourselves from our own mis- 
takes—the mistakes of the moment. 
We are not tin gods. This war is be- 
ing fought to rid the world of them. 
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The Battle on the Home Front 


J. EDGAR 


HOOVER 


Address by the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation before the Annual 
Convention of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, Detroit, Mich., 
August 9, 1943. 


I LOOK forward each year to the op- 
portunity of meeting with the mem- 
bers of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. Here, we gather 
on a common ground of understand- 
ing to seek a solution to our mutual 
problems. From these gatherings comes 
a renewed inspiration and confidence 
to carry on, often in the face of ob- 
stacles of tremendous proportions. 
That law enforcement, handi- 
capped by the fact that there are fewer 
police officers today than a year ago, 
has been able to keep the home front 
secure is a tribute to its courageous 
men and women. The turnover in 
police personnel has assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, ranging as high as 
60 per cent in various cities. I believe 
the danger point has been reached 
and some real understanding and ap- 
preciation of the strain and stress al- 
ready placed upon law enforcement 
must be shown if the internal security 
of this country is not to be imperiled. 
The efficiency of law enforcement 
has increased materially, as shown by 
the fact that more crimes were cleared 
by arrests last year than in the pre- 
vious year. While we have gained 
some measure of success, dangerous 
days lie ahead. Whatever the difh- 
culties, we must and will fight on. 
The men of law enforcement in every 
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sense of the word are soldiers at heart 
—brave and courageous, persistent and 
determined—and they are fighting a 
battle that must not be lost. 

This Nation in reality is waging 
war on two fronts. One is against 
the international purveyors of tyranny 
and barbarity that spring from the 
hellish hates of duplicity and chicanery 
which fester in chancelleries and 
palaces abroad. Their guns, bayonets, 
bombs and tanks are aimed to crush 
the liberties of free people every- 
where. Pillage, plunder and destruc- 
tion are their goal. 

The other front is against our 
enemies at home who are just as de- 
termined, just as ruthless. The war 
could be won on the sea, in the air 
and land campaigns and yet be lost 
on the home front. We of law en- 
forcement fight less conspicuously, but 
our part of the conflict, like the other, 
affects every home in the land and 
every man on the foreign fronts. 

As a people, our energies must 
be unified and directed toward final 
and glorious victory on the far-flung 
battle fronts of the world. Any ac- 
tivity which imperils that effort must 
be pushed aside. Life cannot go on 
as usual; we have a war to win. I 
fear at times that our blessings as 
Americans have clouded our vision 
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of duty. We have become accustomed 
to rights, but all too often we forget 
that for every right there is a duty, 
for every privilege a responsibility, 
and for every joy a sorrow. 

We should keep foremost in our 
minds the real task of law enforce- 
ment. It is the protector of law and 
order—the corner-stone of civilization, 
the very keystone of democracy. It is 
the first step in the administration of 
criminal justice. Unless the investiga- 
tor first gets the facts and apprehends 
the real wrongdoer, the most vigorous 
and gifted of prosecuting attorneys is 
powerless to act. Then, too, there must 
be a real spirit of cooperation between 
investigating officers and prosecutors. 
The only excuse for the existence of 
law enforcement is the protection of 
society. The general welfare of the 
people transcends the convenience of 
confirmed sex offenders, confidence 
men, check passers, arsonists, burglars, 
robbers and murderers. Yet it appears 
that at times the convenience of the 
criminal transcends the welfare of so- 
ciety in some circles. 

You know and I know that 
human lives are taken daily, homes 
are plundered, hard-earned life sav- 
ings are stolen, and crimes by the score 
occur only because some gullible 
parole or pardon dispenser has te- 
leased upon society some unreformed 
criminal; or because some politically 
expedient prosecutor lacks the forti- 
tude to prosecute, or compromises with 
defense counsel to allow the criminal 
to plead to a lesser offense though 
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definitely guilty of the major crime; 
or because technical and capricious in- 
terpretation of statutes and rules of 
procedure theoretically takes the hand- 
cuffs from the criminal and places 
them upon law enforcement. When 
human jackals are loosed to prey upon 
society without even fundamental re- 
gatd for the responsibilities of law 
enforcement, we should not hesitate 


to speak out. 
PAMPERING CRIMINALS 


The attitude of law enforcement 
in this respect is not due to a spitit 
of avengement but arises simply and 
solely from considerations for the 
safety of society. I submit it is an ob- 
ligation of judicial administration to 
see that justice is done, rather than 
an obligation looking toward prefer- 
ential treatment of criminals. You will 
be vilified and smeared by the special 
interests who are always vociferous in 
their championship of the enemies of 
society, but who give all too little 
thought to the long-suffering public. 

It is no secret that hardened con- 
victs in many instances leave prison 
at will; others enjoy privileges of 
“sob-sister” prisons closely akin to a 
country club atmosphere, with money, 
guns and the comforts of life to be 
had for the asking. Likewise, it is no 
secret that criminals have bought their 
way to freedom from slimy renegades 
who slander the good name of law 
enforcement. 

Law enforcement has _ gained 
much ground in the crusade against 
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dishonesty and crime during the past 
decade, but recently we have suffered 
reverses. The present trend, unless 
abated, foretells difficult days ahead 
on.the home front. We have the ex- 
perience of the past to guide us. When 
law and order break down, you will 
find that public desire for law and 
order has first weakened. 

The American daily press and 
magazines worthy of their name have 
performed a great service for law and 
order. For the most part, they have 
made a sincere effort to focus the 
healing rays of the spotlight of pub- 
lic opinion on law enforcement prob- 
lems. But there still remains, to be- 
smitch the good name of journalism, 
certain psychopathic canard purveyors 
and others who, from motives best 
known to themselves, are constantly 
seeking to undermine public confid- 
ence in law enforcement agencies. 
These oracles of disaster, who by some 
rare gift are able to answer every 
question, at least in their own estima- 
tion, should have the opportunity 
sometime to face a practical problem 
and wrestle with reality. 

I think that every law enforce- 
ment administrator, when such situa- 
tions arise, should take steps at once 
to insure that the facts are known 
to the public. This will, of course, 
require courage. But the cause we 
serve is greater than any one of us. 
This thought must ever be in our 
minds. 

Another trend which is again 
manifesting itself is the tendency on 
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the part of some motion picture pro- 
ducers to return to the formula which 
glorifies the criminal and ridicules the 
law enforcement officer. This, com- 
bined with the gross distortion of his- 
torical facts indulged in by certain 
segments of the motion picture indus- 
try, should receive the serious thought 
of the mothers and fathers of this 
Nation. You know how much damage 
such pictures can do in warping the 
impressionable minds of our American 
youth. Whenever any force seeks to 
glorify gansterism and prostitute his- 
tory, then it is time for those inter- 
ested in law and order and real free- 
dom to let themselves be heard. 
Another problem which is rapidly 
reaching flood-time proportions in- 
volves civil violence, race riots and 
insidious campaigns against minority 
groups. It is a national disgrace and 
a reflection upon all Americans that 
altercations between individuals can 
touch off community-wide conflagra- 
tions, which are often seized upon, 
by young teen-age hoodlums, of both 
sexes, to indulge in depredations of 
all kinds against property and persons. 
Law enforcement is not respon- 
sible for such outbreaks. But, once 
lawless bands of people begin to take 
matters into their own hands, law 
enforcement does become responsible. 
When outbursts occur, pitting race 
against race, creed against creed, 
every officer must recognize his re- 
sponsibility and realize that the only 
intelligent course of action is to adopt 
vigorous, prompt and firm measures 
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to restore peace. If force must be met 
with force, see to it that the pro- 
tectors of law and order are mar- 
shalled in superior strength without 
delay and that they function for the 
good of all, with proper regard for 
the rights of all. Remember that crime 
thrives, violence and murder rage, 
only where law and public resistance 
are weak. 


ENEMIES OF SOCIETY 


The real trouble causing these 
public outbreaks lies underneath, and 
we of law enforcement have a right 
to expect that the situation be recog- 
nized and corrected by those civic 
forces directly charged with such re- 
sponsibilities. We are fighting for 
freedom of speech, but I hope the 
day will come when it will be recog- 
nized that freedom of speech does not 
carry with it the license to destroy, 
incite, subvert and misrepresent the 
truth. Persecution or discrimination 
that takes place far away is often 
much easier to recognize than that 
which occurs in our own community, 
yet sane tolerance and democracy, like 
charity, ought to begin at home. They 
go together. Every victory for intoler- 
ance in America is a menace to democ- 
racy for all of us. 

Our enemies in the war on crime 
include others than those who murder, 
rob and steal. We have the harborers, 
the perjurers, and that countless class 
of criminal scum that subsist on the 
crumbs from the tables of the criminal 
overlords. And these include the 
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crooked politician, the war racketeer 
and the professional loose-mouthed, 
vacuum-minded rabble-rousers who 
subsist on the sweat and toil of the 
decent law-abiding citizen. 

Among the enemies of society, 
we also must include those operators 
of dens of iniquity, debauchery and 
crime, whose love of money eclipses 
their sense of decency. Then, too, 
there are the unethical physician and 
the shyster lawyer, both of whom are 
driven by the mad desire for money 
to give aid and assistance to our sworn 
enemies in this conflict. 

Another element that is just as 
dangerous, yet less apparent until 
brought into bold relief by the spot- 
light of public attention, is the sub- 
versive group—those termites of dis- 
content and discord, always alert to 
seize upon racial differences, economic 
stresses and political difficulties to ad- 
vance their selfish and venal pur- 
poses. These ‘ism’ termites scoff at 
our Democracy and belittle the cher- 
ished freedom, liberty and fair play 
that characterize America. The threat 
against the American people from 
within is not merely a Nazi threat. It 
is the insidious infection of other 
foreign “isms” creeping up the pillars 
of the Republic under the false guise 
of Democracy. 

I am sure you will agree that de- 
linquent and thoughtless parents are 
another problem facing us today. 
Some are victims of circumstances, but 
others, by their disregard of parental 
responsibilities and their frenzied chase 
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after the extra pleasures or dollars 
available in these extraordinary times, 
forget the most sacred duty of all— 
that of rearing their children as self- 
respecting, law-abiding citizens who 
truly are worthy of the name Amer- 
ican. The facts are stark and revealing, 
and possibly hold the key to this sad 
situation. Time and time again, chil- 
dren have admitted they did not con- 
sider their fathers as representative of 
honorable manhood, or that they were 
ashamed of them; and some have even 
said they were ashamed of their 
mothers. 

What is needed above all else is 
more enlightened parents, to create 
better homes and take proper care of 
their children. Keep boys and girls 
from becoming criminals when they 
are young, and you can keep most of 
them from becoming criminals later 
in life. 

Last year, the number of persons 
under voting age who were arrested 
and fingerprinted reached alarming 
proportions. Today, the situation is 
worse. The tragedy revealed by our 
latest survey is found in the fact that 
the arrests of boys and girls seventeen 
years of age increased 17.7 per cent. 
In reviewing further the trends for 
the past six months, we find an 89 
per cent increase in the arrests of girls 
for offenses against common decency. 
These girls are the future mothers of 
America. It is tragic that so many 
lives are ruined which could be useful, 
simply because right influences were 
not present at the right time. 
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Here is a real problem that calls 
for the intelligence and active interest 
of every police agency in the land. 
But this is not law enforcement’s 
problem alone. Our American homes, 
churches, schools and youth-serving 
organizations all must redouble their 
efforts to help young people make 
their way successfully to maturity. Law 
enforcement, having direct contact 
with crimes, is in a better position to 
curb the perpetration of the actual 
offense than any other group, but the 
ultimate solution must come from the 
home, the church and the school, 
through intelligent cooperation. 

Yet law enforcement must be in 
the forefront of crime prevention. It 
is not alone the problem for sociol- 
ogists, psychologists and social re- 
formers. It must be met with realism, 
understanding and discipline, untem- 
pered with coddling, and free from 
the cloudy mysticisms of new-fangled 
educational philosophies. 

We still have with us those easy- 
going people who are too busy to 
vote, too tired to attend community 
functions or to take a real interest 
in these matters of public importance. 
The sad truth is that most of them 
ill deserve the privileges and the un- 
matched freedoms we enjoy in this 
greatest of all lands. They have the 
fruit without contributing to the labor 
for its production. 

But therein lies a challenge to 
you. For every one of these indifferent 
persons and every one of the delin- 
quent parents you can convert by edu- 
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cation and effort into an active sup- 
porter of law and order, so much 
easier will your job become. Citizens 
must be made to feel that they are 
a real part of the war; they must 
know the worst as well as the best. 

In meeting your problems, please 
keep constantly in mind that the FBI 
is ready every hour of the day and 
night to assist you. Assuredly, the 
security of America is law enforce- 
ment’s greatest responsibility. Our 
problems, it is true, are major ones. 
They will try the patience and test 
the perseverance of strong men. But 
our war is a holy crusade. It is to pro- 
tect the dearest of all our institutions 
—the home and hearthside, under the 
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double blessing of liberty and free- 
dom. America must do some straight 
thinking and plain speaking in this 
hour of crisis. We are fighting not 
only the greatest military war of our 
history, but also the skulking enemies 
within our own gates. 

Let us forsake all temptations to 
slip into careless ways. Let us avoid 
the tragic consequences of inaction 
and indecision. Let us be men enough, 
with courage and determination 
enough, to do our duty fearlessly here 
on the front assigned to us. 

Then, when our men in khaki 
return after having won their war, 


they will find that we have not lost 
ours. 


C bristianity 


Christians have in their hands the doctrine of salvation and 
the treasures of the Gospel. Christianity teaches that politics is 
intrinsically dependent on good morals and natural right. It is 
Christianity which has taught the world that injustice is the 
worse disorder and that without justice or love there is neither 
an authentic social order nor a true peace; it is Christianity that 
has taught us that the history of the world progresses in one 
direction, and advances gropingly toward a better state; it is 
Christianity which has opened our hearts to a sense of the human 
dignity and to an ideal of liberty and fraternity—Jacgues 


Maritain. 
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t Reprinted from THE LaMp* 
' URING the past couple of years 
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. I have been told now and This paper was read by the Irish 
. again that it is difficult for the aver- Minister at Washington before the 
4 age American to understand Ireland. Nassau Club, Princeton, N. J., No- 
When I was in Ireland recently I vember 4, 1942 
‘ found it was equally difficult for an 
’ Irishman to understand the American 
™ attitude. Friends of mine asked me arms we asked for, and that no out- 
” why on earth American troops had side force could defend Ireland as 
ki been sent to Northern Ireland. I re- well as the Irish themselves could, if 
ci 
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plied that the object was, so far as I 
understood, twofold: Firstly, the deci- 
sion to send troops to what used to be 
called the British Isles was to prepare 
for an invasion of Europe, and sec- 
ondly, it was thought that American 
troops on Irish soil would be in a 
better position to come to the aid of 
Ireland in case of a German attack. 

I further added that the average 
American, believing he was fighting 
a just war and having no desire of 
territorial aggrandizement, considered 
that these troops should have been 
welcomed by the Irish instead of re- 
ceiving a rebuff in the shape of a vig- 
orous protest by the Irish Govern- 
ment. I said that in American eyes it 
was like receiving a slap in the face 
from a person to whose aid you have 
gone generously and spontaneously. 

The reply always was that if the 
fear were only of a German invasion 
America could have sold to us the 


they had the proper equipment. They 
said further that the American author- 
ities should have known that four- 
fifths at least of the Irish people bit- 
terly resented the partition of Ireland 
and that America should not have 
condoned this partition by sending its 
troops to the partitioned area. Every- 
where I. found the strong suspicion 
that the move had been inspired in 
the first instance by those who wished 
to continue and consolidate the un- 
natural partitioning of the country. 
To explain present conditions in 
Ireland it is necessary to go back a 
few years. After the rising of 1916— 
which was the fifth rebellion against 
British rule in 120 years—the Irish 
set up a Republican Government in 
defiance of the British authorities. 
This Government was driven under- 
ground but it functioned because the 
people gave allegiance to it and boy- 
cotted the British Government insti- 
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tutions. The struggle between the two 
Governments lasted for three years 
and finally Lloyd George confessed 
in the British House of Commons 
that the King’s writ no longer ran in 
Ireland, and he called for a truce. 
The treaty which followed con- 
ceded Dominion status for the greater 
portion of the country but divided six 
counties in the North-East from the 
rest. I will deal with this partition 
later. The people took over the 
twenty-six counties, and it is instruc- 
tive to see how they used their new- 
found powers. They inherited a land 
which had been bled almost white 
by misgovernment. The population 
which had been 9,000,000 only eighty 
years before was now just over 4,- 
000,000, practically all the industries 
had disappeared, and the country had 
become largely a grazing ranch. 


Procress Notep 


The new rulers decided to alter 
all this. They determined that the 
people should be able to feed and 
clothe and house themselves from the 
resources of their own soil. They 
took over the ranches and large es- 
tates and divided them into smail eco- 
nomic holdings. The ranch owners 
were generously compensated and the 
farmers were put back on the land. 
Tillage farming was encouraged by 
various methods and the result was 
astonishing. For instance, the imports 
of food and foodstuffs, which had to- 
talled $40,000,000 a year—and this 
in an agricultural country—practically 
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vanished within a few years and to- 
day all these foods and foodstuffs are 
produced in Ireland. The area under 
wheat, which a few years ago was 
only 20,000 acres, today is 600,000 
acres, and we thus provide practically 
all the flour we require. Formerly this 
flour was imported in the finished 
state. Now it is all milled in Ireland, 
and the number of mills has increased 
five-fold. The growing of beet for 
sugar was started and encouraged by 
a guaranteed price; the farmers now 
produce sufficient beet to keep four 
sugar refineries going, and to provide 
enough sugar for the whole country. 

On the industrial side hundreds 
of factories were started for the man- 
ufacture of clothing, textiles, shoes, 
hats, furniture, building materials, 
etc., and these factories, instead of be- 
ing congregated in the cities, are 
scattered here and there through the 
country towns. This is in accordance 
with the policy of the Government 
which did not want to see the rise of 
big industrial cities. Up to 1939 more 
than one hundred thousand dwelling 
houses had been erected, largely ow- 
ing to Government help. The river 
Shannon was harnessed to produce 
electric power. Many critics of this 
scheme thought it too ambitious for a 
small country like Ireland, but so 
great has been the demand that the 
river Liffey in Dublin has had to be 
harnessed to provide additional sup- 
plies of electricity. 

All this constructive work was 
very successful, and it was practically 
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all paid for out of current revenue. 
Borrowing was on the smallest scale 
so that the national debt in 1939 was 
not over twenty million pounds. An 
English critic. Mr. Horsfall Carter, 
discussing this agricultural and indus- 
trial development in the Aflantic 
Monthly for September, 1938, stated 
that after seventeen years of self-gov- 
ernment, Ireland was economically 
one of the healthiest countries in 
Europe. 

In the realm of culture there has 
also been a great revival, and this is 
not surprising in a land where there 
was always a hunger for learning, 
even in the darkest days when there 
was a price on the head of the teach- 
er. The ancient language, the reposi- 
tory of a very great and unique litera- 
ture, is being revived and is now 
taught in all the schools. The Insti- 
tute of Higher Learning, quite recent- 
ly established by the Government, 
is designed to enable distinguished 
scholars to pursue their studies with- 
out having to depend on teaching or 
university professorships. So far this 
school embraces only Celtic and theo- 
retical physics, but it is hoped to 
broaden the plan in the course of time 
so that Ireland may again rival the 
ancient days when her schools and 
colleges were the Mecca of scholars 
from all over Europe. 

Politically, Ireland made great 
strides between 1921 and 1939. The 
Government set out to remove such 
clauses in the treaty as were repug- 
nant to the people’s ideas of freedom 
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and democracy. The right of appeal 
from the Irish Courts to the British 
Privy Council, the oath of allegiance, 
the position of the British Governor 
General in Ireland and the payment 
of the land annuities to the British 
Treasury, all these have gone and 
only one barrier to a more complete 
understanding with Britain now re- 
mains, and that is the partition of our 
country. It had been hoped that in the 
negotiations of 1938 this wrong 
would have been righted, but such 
hopes were in vain. 

The Partition Act was passed in 
the British House of Commons in 
1920. It was contrary to the expressed 
wishes of four-fifths of the Irish peo- 
ple and no single Irish Member of 
Parliament, North or South, voted for 
it. Under this Act six of the North- 
East Counties, viz., Derry, Antrim, 
Down, Armagh, Fermanagh and Ty- 
rone, were set up as a political unit 
forming common territory with Great 
Britain. Such was the bitter resent- 
ment of the Irish to this scheme, that 
in the following year when the Treaty 
was signed, provision was made for 
the rectification of the boundary be- 
tween North and South Ireland in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the peo- 
ple in the areas affected. It was clear 
that if a vote was taken two whole 
counties, Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
would vote for union, as would South 
Armagh, South Down and Derry 
City, and it was hoped that this 
would end partition, as the remaining 
territory could not possibly remain 
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outside a united Ireland. The vote 
was never taken, however, and the 
Irish people believed they had been 
deceived once more. 


RUTHLESS OPPRESSION 


Partition itself is bad enough, 
but the regime by which it is main- 
tained makes matters infinitely worse. 
In the partitioned area there are about 
450,000 nationalists who are treated 
as pariahs in their own land. Before 
the six-county Government was set 
up, the electoral system for all Ire- 
land was based on proportional rep- 
resentation, as it still is today in the 
South. This system was abolished in 
the Six Counties because it gave the 
minority adequate representation. In 
addition, by a plan of gerrymander- 
ing, the nationalists were deprived of 
anything like fair representation in 
the Belfast Parliament and on all the 
local Government Boards. In Derry 
City, for example, the nationalist vot- 
ers outnumber the partitionists by 
three to two but the City Council is 
60 per cent Partitionist and 40 per 
cent Nationalist. The Nationalists are 
debarred from office both in the Civil 
Service and the local Government 
service. 

That this is a deliberate policy 
has been acknowledged from time to 
time by members of the Belfast min- 
istry. Of course this is the very nega- 
tion of the principles of democracy, 
as indeed partition itself was in the 
first instance. The Hon. Frank Paken- 
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ham, Professor of Political Economy 
at Cambridge (England) University, 
says in the London Daily Telegraph, 
January 20, 1938: 

The condition of this minority is 
unparalleled in any other part of these is- 
lands. It would not be tolerated in Eng- 
land for a moment. It is of a character 
probably conceived by the ordinary Eng- 
lishman to be confined to Central Europe. 

Mr. Frank C. Hanighen, writing 
in The Progressive, Madison, Wis., 
November 30, 1942, said: 

I am not a Catholic and, therefore, 
can speak with impartial non-sectarian 


viewpoint. My reporting excursion to the ' 


Six Counties before this war convinced me 
that the Catholic minority in these coun- 
ties—about 40 per cent of the population 
—is ruthlessly, and the word is ruthlessly, 
oppressed by the North Ireland Govern- 
ment. 


Writing in the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune on January 30, 1938, Mr. 
Joseph Driscoll, Special Correspond- 
ent of that paper, said that one-third 
of the population of the Six Counties 
were virtually debarred from holding 
public office. 

On top of these disabilities the 
Nationalists are subjected to a regime 
of terror which has lasted for years. 
In 1936 there was issued a report by 
a Commission of Enquiry consisting 
entirely of British people in which it 
was stated that in Northern Ireland 
the principle of Aabeas corpus, a fun- 
damental of the British Constitution, 
had been completely abrogated and 
that the executive had been placed “in 
a position paralleled only by contin- 
ental dictatorships.” For years the un- 
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fortunate minority of this area has 
been harrassed by raids on private 
houses, generally in the middle of 
the night, carried out by the special 
police who are recruited exclusively 
from the Orange lodges. These po- 
lice, according to a statement submit- 
ted to Mr. Churchill in 1940 had “in- 
curred the odium attaching to a poli- 
tical police force of the type familiar 
on the continent of Europe.” Amongst 
the signatories to this statement were 
General Gough, Colonel James Fitz- 
maurice, the Earl of Antrim, the Duke 
of St. Albans, the Earl of Ossory, 
Major General Charles Gwynn, Major 
General Hugh Montgomery, Mr. Sean 
Leslie, Mr. Robert Lynd and Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn. 

These partisan police invade the 
houses of the Nationalists in the dead 
of night, terrify women and children 
at the point of the gun and arrest 
every man in the house. Frequently 
those arrested are released after a few 
days only to find their employment 
gone. There have been numerous con- 
demnations of this regime by Catho- 
lic Bishops in the areas, by Protestant 
members of the Belfast Parliament 
and by Labor members of the British 
Parliament. 

This six-county regime would 
have been bankrupted long since but 
for the fact that it is subsidized by 
the British Government to the tune 
of at least three million pounds a 
year. 

One of the greatest achievements 
of the Dublin Government was the 
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enactment of a new Constitution 
which thoughtful people here and 
elsewhere hailed as probably the 
greatest constitution in the world. 
The Constitution asserts that Ireland 
is a sovereign and democratic state, 
that all powers derive under God 
from the people who are the final ar- 
biters of any and every question. The 
principles of social justice which are 
set forth in the Constitution are of 
the highest order. For instance, the 
right of private property is protected 
but the State is to direct its policy so 
as to secure that the ownership and 
control of the material resources of 
the community may be so distributed 
amongst private individuals and the 
various classes as best to serve the 
common good, and that the operation 
of free competition shall not result in 
the concentration of the ownership or 
control of essential commodities in a 
few individuals to the common detri- 
ment. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


In the Constitution the family is 
recognized as the natural unit of soci- 
ety and as a moral institution possess- 
ing imprescriptible rights. Mothers 
should not be obliged by economic 
necessity to engage in labor to the 
neglect of the home. The Irish Gov- 
ernment guarantees freedom of con- 
scince and free profession and practice 
of religion. They build free schools 
for Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
alike, they staff and maintain these 
schools and they even provide free 
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transportation to bring the children 
of non-Catholic parents to the schools 
of their choice. 

Of course the impact of the war 
has not left Ireland untouched. Many 
of the smaller industries have gone 
out of existence owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining raw materials. The con- 
tinued operation of many of the 
larger industries is threatened for the 
same reason. The building trade is 
practically at a standstill and transpor- 
tation has been greatly curtailed ow- 
ing to the shortage of gasoline and 
coal. There are no private cars on the 
roads except a few which are running 
on charcoal. The fuel shortage has 
been to some extent overcome by the 
development of the peat industry 
which has largely supplanted foreign 
coal. The lighting of streets and 
dwelling houses is drastically cur- 
tailed. There is a severe shortage of 
tea, tobacco, matches, citrus fruits, 
etc., but in other respects we are very 
fortunate. We have a sufficiency of 
bread, sugar, butter and milk, and 
ample supplies of beef, mutton, poul- 
try and eggs, and we can continue to 
export large quantities of these com- 
modities to England. It had been 
feared that the absence of imported 
artificial manures would have a seri- 
ous effect on our tillage program but 
there are indications that the difficul- 
ties in this matter may be overcome. 

The people are not complaining 
—or are complaining very little— 
about any hardships they have to en- 
dure because they realize how fortu- 
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nate they are in having been kept out 
of the war. 

The decision to remain neutral 
in this war was taken years before it 
started. As far back as 1932, when 
the present Government came into of- 
fice, one of its main planks was neu- 
trality. The same Government was re- 
turned to power three times before 
1939 on the same policy. When this 
war started and the Government re- 
affirmed its adherence to the neutral 
position, it was not surprising to find 
that it was backed up by every party 
in the Dail, by the entire metropoli- 
tan and provincial press, by the 
Chambers of Commerce and _ the 
Trade Unions, and by the leaders of 
every religious denomination. There 
had never been such a degree of unan- 
imity shown on any question. It was 
computed that not fewer than 99 per 
cent of the people supported the pol- 
icy of the Government. Since the first 
principle of democracy is that a peo- 
ple should have the right to decide 
their own affairs, one would think 
that this should have disposed of the 
question. However, some of our crit- 
ics, having vainly assailed the general 
question of Ireland’s neutrality, pro- 
ceeded to misrepresent the Irish atti- 
tude. It was put down to a hatred 
based on past injustices inflicted by 
one of the belligerents. This, of 
course, was nonsense. 

We pointed out that the pro- 
British and anti-British elements in 
our country were at one on the ques- 
tion and that the Irish Times, the 
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leading champion of pro-British feel- 
ing in Ireland, was as firm in its sup- 
port of neutrality as were the ultra- 
Nationalist newspapers. 

In spite of all beliefs to the con- 
trary, the Irish are a hardheaded peo- 
ple. They are fully aware of the facts 
of economics and geography. They 
know that as long as grass grows and 
water runs they will have Britain for 
a neighbor. They realize that it would 
be as easy for a people to live perpet- 
ually on tiptoe as it would be for Ire- 
land to achieve peace and security if 
she were continually at enmity with 
her nearest neighbor. In her present 
stand Ireland is not guided by any 
feeling of bitterness or hatred but by 
a perfectly reasonable desire to pre- 
serve her independence and integrity, 
if not indeed to ensure her continued 
existence. 


DeFrENSE Moves 


We have taken steps to defend 
our stand by arming our men as well 
as we can. In the various armed forces 
there are no fewer than 300,000 men 
—all volunteers. A similar force in 
America, on the basis of population, 
would number over 13,000,000. We 
have set up a coastal defence force 
and a coast watching service at a very 
heavy cost to see that nobody takes 
advantage of our neutrality against 
the interests of any belligerent. 

In Ireland no one entertains any 
doubt about our sincerity in this mat- 
ter. Outside Ireland, however, many 
prejudiced writers have spread stories 
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intended to discredit the Irish Gov- 
ernment and people. Thus the Ger- 
man Legation in Dublin was described 
as a centre for widespread espionage 
and it was stated that the staff had 
been increased by hundreds. This 
story was repeated again and again. 
The London Times made an investi- 
gation and reported (July 17, 1940): 

Many wild statements have been 
made in Great Britain about the size and 
influence of the German Legation in Dub- 
lin. Actually it has not more than half a 
dozen men with two or three women typ- 
ists. Its behavior has been uniformly cor- 
rect and the stories of its activities as a 
vast centre of espionage are without foun- 
dation. 

Nearly two years later, March, 
1942, a Dublin dispatch to Fortune 
said: 

It has been stated that German di- 
plomatic representation in Eire exceeds 
2,000. Actually, there are nothing like that 
many Germans in Eire all told. . . . Ger- 
man diplomatic representation in Eire 
stands at the pre-war figure of five with 
a staff of one janitor and three typists, and 
there are less than four hundred Germans 
in the whole country. 


Then we were told that German 
submarines were being refilled in 
Irish ports. This lie was refuted in 
the British House of Lords by Lord 
Snell and Lord Strabolgi. 

Today these stories take a slight- 
ly different form. The German Lega- 
tion is a listening post from which in- 
formation regarding movements of 
British and American troops is trans- 
mitted to Germany. Mr. James Wel- 
land, Staff Correspondent of the Chi- 
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cago Sunday Times, investigated this 
report and sent a dispatch to his 
paper on October 11, 1942. He said 
there would be no difficulty in pick- 
ing up information regarding troop 
movements and military posts in the 
North of Ireland and in conveying 
same to the German and Italian lega- 
tions in Dublin, but he asked how 
could these Legations transfer the 
information to their Governments on 
the Continent? He pointed out that 
they were not in telephonic communi- 
cation with Berlin or Rome, and they 
can’t use short wave transmitters 
without the authorities, both Irish and 
British, knowing it. Mr. Welland 
added: “It wouldn’t take the British 
long to protest if they picked up 
tadio messages emanating from Dub- 
lin, and there have been no such pro- 
tests,” 

The Irish believe they do not 
have to apologize for or explain their 
position. From the year 1000 A. D. 
down to our own time, they fought in 
what seemed a hopeless cause and 
against terrific odds for the very prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice on which 
the American nation is founded. 

Ireland is.a small country with- 
out great material resources. She is 
just emerging from a state of subjec- 
tion which had continued for centu- 
ries. At the moment her very exis- 
tence is at stake. If she is attacked, 
weak though she is, her sons and 
daughters will resist to the death and 
they will give a good account of 
themselves. Were she voluntarily to 
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abandon her neutrality now, she 
would invite civil strife within her 
borders and annihilation from with- 
out. A great country like America 
with vast resources in manpower and 
material can afford to take great risks 
because her recovery, whatever the 
outcome, is inevitable. Not so a small 
nation; she cannot step in between 
the Titans and avoid disaster. 

As one result of the present con- 
flict there is the likelihood that post- 
war Europe will be in dire need, that 
its present civilization may be jeop- 
ardized beyond recovery without out- 
side aid. There was a time before in 
history when Ireland remained outside 
the path of the conqueror. The Ro- 
man Legions overran the Continent 
and dominated Britain. They did not 
cross the Irish Sea, and thus Ireland 
was free to develop its own civiliza- 
tion, its own native culture, its own 
illustrious schools. After the down- 
fall of Rome, when Europe was in 
darkness, it was to Ireland the Con- 
tinent looked for spiritual and intel- 
lectual succor. The Irish Saints and 
scholars crossing the Irish Sea to 
England and then the Channel to the 
Continent brought learning and 
Christianity to Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
Switzerland. Who knows but that Ire- 
land may be called on to play the 
same role again? 

It was this aspect of things Mr. 
de Valera had in mind when, speak- 
ing of the Irish genius for spiritual 
values, he said: 
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That is the characteristic that fits the 
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e which it sacrificed all else, have become a 

. Irish people in a special manner for the curse by their very abundance. Now if 

a task, now a vital one, of helping to save Jreland is faithful to her mission, and 
Western civilization. The great material please God she will be, if she recalls men 

progress of recent — ae ee forgotten truths, if she places before 

d world where false P hilosop hies already them the ideals of justice, of order, of 
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. ereignty that is the right of the spiritual. hood—then indeed she can do the world 

ll Everywhere now the consequences of this # Service as great as that she rendered in 

n perversion of the natural order are to be the time of Columbcille and Columbanus 
seen. Spirit and mind have ceased to rule. because the need of our time is in no wise 

» The riches which the’ world sought and to less. 
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Good Teachers 

Perfect schools are the result not so much of good methods 

ot as of good teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and 

| well-grounded in the matter they have to teach; who possess the 

ot , : : ‘ as 

“ intellectual and moral qualifications required by their important 

me office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths confided 

we to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His church of which 

wn these are the children of predilection; and who have therefore 

in sincerely at heart the true good of family and country. Indeed 

si it fills Our soul with consolation and gratitude towards the 


el. Divine Goodness to see, side by side with religious men and 


we women engaged in teaching, such a large number of excellent 
‘ns lay teachers, who, for their gteater spiritual advancement, are 
the often grouped in special sodalities and associations, which are 
al worthy of Praise and encouragement as most excellent and pow- 
- erful auxiliaries of “Catholic Action.” All these labor unselfishly 
ail with zeal and perseverance in what St. Gregory Nazianzen calls 

i “the art of arts and the science of sciences,” the direction and 
me formation of youth.—Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical, CHRISTIAN 

EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
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Statistics and Converts 


LTHOUGH conversions in the 

United States and Canada have 
increased, the annual number is still 
far below our expectations. This fact 
inspires numerous complaints about 
the fewness of our converts. These dis- 
cussions often beget discouragement 
rather than renewed effort. The writer 
has no desire to encourage complac- 
ency, but believes that these disheart- 
ening criticisms often overlook an im- 
portant consideration. The full import 
of our conversions is not recognized 
until we consider the potential influ- 
ence latent in every conversion. Statis- 
tics are notoriously misleading, espe- 
cially where spiritual realities are con- 
cerned. Nowhere is the merely statis- 
tical standard more deceptive than in 
convert work. The full significance of 
that moral miracle we call “Conver- 
sion” cannot be adequately described 
in neatly tabulated figures. 

When a convert is received, he is 
not an isolated atom, nor does he be- 
come a Robinson Crusoe. He belongs 
to a circle of some sort and his life 
touches other lives intimately. He has 
cousins, uncles and aunts. He serves 
an employer and associates with other 
employees. He has friends. To all 
these he becomes known as one who 


has joined the Catholic Church. Our 
records list him as just another con- 
vert; our mumbers are increased by 
one. The statistics fail to indicate, 
however, that we have penetrated a 
non-Catholic stronghold hitherto im- 
pervious to our appeals; and that this 
conversion will make the next ten con- 
versions in that circle more easy of 
accomplishment. . . . 

The lives of converts invariably 
show the influence exercised by one 
convert upon another. Dr. Orchard 
and Seldon Delany did not merely be- 
come Catholics themselves. They 
brought hundreds of others with them. 
John Moody inspired the conversion 
of his niece. Peguy and Maritain came 
over to Rome, but they also assisted 
their friend, Ernest Psichari (the 
grandson of Ernest Renan), on his 
journey to the Church. Arnold Lunn 
had his deepest problems solved by 
the convert Ronald Knox, and found 
it impossible to be anything but a 
Catholic after reading a book of Mar- 
tindale, also a convert. And every day, 
plain John Smith helps to convert Mrs. 
Smith, lessens the bigotry of his 
friends and relatives, and causes his 
children and grandchildren to become 
sturdy Catholics. The original statis- 
tics did not and could not forecast any 
of these things. 
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The Catholic religion does not 
advance by static numerical additions. 
Christ has described the process clear- 
ly in the phrases: salt of the earth, 
heavenly leaven, a mustard seed, and 
fire on earth. The Faith spreads by a 
gradual process of permeation. The 
method by which it grows defies any 
purely quantitative analysis. — THE 
Witness, Dubuque, lowa, August 19, 
1943. 


Man or Beast 


F we look about us carefully we 
I shall discover what would be im- 
mediately evident to an_ historian 
looking back on this era from a safe 
distance of years—namely, man to- 
day, in too many instances, is in a 
state of rebellion against his own na- 
ture. He is meant for one thing, 
though he believes that he is meant 
for another. He thinks of himself as 
an animal, whereas he is infinitely 
more. He has turned his eyes down- 
ward toward the earth, whereas they 
were given him to be lifted upward, 
toward Heaven. He is a Child of 
God, who believes he would be much 
happier if His Father disowned him. 
He wants to eat and drink and be at 
peace. But he does not want to think. 

Now, as Catholic observers are 
indefatigable in pointing out, when- 
ever man gets trapped in a dilemma, 
there is only one thing- to do—reason 
with him, plead with him, ask him to 
sit down and do a bit of quiet think- 
ing. There is always a way out. Man 
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himself Knows that. He doesn’t really 
have to be told—in fact, he would 
rather not have it mentioned. And 
where other counselors and physicians 
often respect this unwillingness of 
man to be told what he does not 
want to hear, the Pope, being Christ’s 
own fepresentative and _ therefore 
knowing what is best for man, tells 
him so quite plainly, in effect, as fol- 
lows: 

You — meaning all men and 
women, now or at any other time— 
you cannot worship God theoretically 
and live practically like an unbeliever. 

You cannot have peace, domes- 
tic, national, or international, without 
acknowledging a Justice superior to 
all human courts and tribunals. 

You cannot publicly contract a 
Christian marriage and live privately 
like a pagan. 

You cannot now be king in a 
world that was offered man as a para- 
dise, on terms that were rejected by 
man himself. 

You cannot live at all, if you 
insist that life in itself is its only ob- 
ject and justification. 

To put it all as simply as pos- 
sible, mankind stands at the parting 
of the ways: It must either go back 
to God, or it must go on to ruin. 

If man is only an animal, off- 
spring or cousin of the ape; if life 
and reason originated without God, 
then war and terror, divorce and birth- 
control, racketeering and corruption 
are all in order. If life has no goal, 
no objective; if God and Christ are 
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myths, then the sooner mankind wears 
itself out the better! How clear in the 
age we live in is the meaning of the 
words of Voltaire—that if there were 
no God, man would have to invent 
Him—for man’s own protection. Only 
under God can mankind endure the 
otherwise insufferable pressure of 
reality, of a reality of such boundless 
horror as mankind is facing today. 

Such, in essence, is the world- 
saving program offered not alone by 
the present Pope, but by all the long 
line that comes down from Blessed 
Peter. That program is the only one 
that is complete, sound, workable and 
indispensable, because it is Christ’s. 
It does not concern itself with what 
man would like to do, but with what 
man must do. It places him where he 
belongs—at the foot of the Cross.— 
SOUTHERN MESSENGER, Galveston, 
Texas, August 26, 1943. 


Catholic Population 


HE Catholic population in the 

U. S. is decreasing. Or rather, 
since the turn of the century there 
has been an astounding decline in its 
rate of increase each decade. Here are 
the statistics: 


Growth 

Decade Increase Decline 
1900-1910 .... 4,217,350 oe 

1910-1920 .... 3,388,526 19.5% 

1920-1930 . 2,468,149 27.0% 

1930-1940 1,199,434 50.1% 


If the Catholic population had 
continued to maintain the same rate 
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of growth which it showed in the 
first decade of this century, then our 
total population in 1942 would have 
been 27,842,547 instead of 22,556,- 
242. The difference—5,286,305—is 
big. 

This decline in growth is due to 
three causes: 1) immigration is no 
longer a feeder; 2) decline of the 
Catholic birth rate; 3) leakage from 
the Church. Over the first factor we 
have no control. Over the second and 
third we do have at least a theoretic 
control. We had better exercise it. 

We cannot reopen the flood gates 
of immigration. It would require an 
Act of Congress to do that. From 
1900 to 1940 the population of the 
U. S. increased 55,647,000, or almost 
73 per cent. The increase in the Cath- 
olic population during that 40 year 
period, however, was even greater. It 
more than doubled. The increase was 
111 per cent. An analysis of this in- 
crease, however, reveals the astound- 
ing fact that the growth was prodi- 
gious in the first half of the 40 year 
period but since 1920 the Catholic 
population had not increased as fast 
as the non-Catholic population. The 
latter's increase was 25.3 per cent, 
while the former’s was only 20.7 pert 
cent. Since both were equally affected 
by immigration restrictions, and since 
statistics show that the Catholic birth 
rate was considerably higher during 
this period than the non-Catholic 
birth rate, the only conclusion seems 
to be that the Catholic decrease was 
due to—leakage! 
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Another notable feature of the 
1920-40 period is this: Although the 
Catholic birth rate was higher than 
the non-Catholic birth-rate, it was con- 
siderably lower than its own rate in 
the 1900-1920 period. Despite the 
leakage, the rate of growth of the 
Catholic population might have kept 
pace with the rate of growth of the 
non-Catholic population had the Cath- 
olic birth rate remained as high dur- 
ing 1920-40 as it was in the better 
days. But it is falling. The more it 
falls, the smaller is the excess of 
Catholic births over Catholic deaths 
and the more conscious we become of 


the leakage. Despite all our preach- ' 


ing, the gnawing evil of birth control 
is taking its toll within our own 
ranks—THE SOUTHERN Cross, San 
Diego, Calif., July 13, 1943. 


Understandin g Brin gs Peace 


HERE can be no doubt that this 

world of ours is every day be- 
coming smaller. Pupils in the New 
York schools when they enter the 
classrooms this fall will no longer 
study the traditional maps according 
to the “Mercator projection” but will 
receive fresh new ones showing the 
routes of air travel. Plane voyages, no 
longer dependent upon the contours 
of the land and sea, can accomplish in 
a matter of hours what formerly took 
weeks and months. 

A cry has likewise gone up for 
more serious study of the various lan- 
guages of the world. In the last war, 
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in a moment of hysteria, the speech 
and even the music of hostile coun- 
tries were interdicted as if the very 
mode of an enemy’s expression of his 
thought was itself an enemy. 

This time wiser counsels have 
prevailed. We have come to realize 
that neither war nor peace can amount 
to much unless we understand the 
parties concerned. And hence, in ad- 
dition to the study of the languages 
of our friends, intensified efforts are 
being made to learn the idiom of 
those fighting against us. 

All this, even more than the in- 
creased speed of travel, will make the 
world smaller. Some day we may live 
in a universal “neighborhood.” Since 
in fact all men are really neighbors, 
all fellow-creatures made by the same 
God and for Him, anything that can 
promote understanding must rightly be 
regarded as constructive and essential. 

Thus when the fruits of peace 
are gathered, we may confidently hope 
that in the proportion that we have 
learned to know the world better, to 
understand ways of thinking as well 
as the often ambiguous record of peo- 
ple’s actions, we may find it easier to 
live in the harmony which should pre- 
vail among all men of good will. 

Everyone, and particularly the 
young, while they are conning their 
new charts and maps, should likewise 
give some thought to the acquisition 
of foreign languages. When the “for- 
eign” becomes familiar, we may hope 
for a less vulnerable peace—THE PI- 
LOT, Boston, Mass., August 7, 1943. 













Make Industry Democratic! 


Rev. H. F. TrReney, M.A. 
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pone the first world war we 
were told that we were fighting 
to make the world “safe for democ- 
racy.” Now, we are engaged in another 
world war, but this time we hope to 
make the peace safe for democracy. 
Hence, it should not be surprising that 
“democracy” is one of the most fre- 
quently used—and misused—words of 
today. Democracy, of course, is a form 
of government in which power rests 
with the people. It is distinguished 
from monarchy, the rule of one; from 
aristocracy, the rule of the so-called 
best, the nobles; and from oligarchy, 
the rule of the few. Democracy is 
government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, as opposed 
to government by one leader or by a 
dominant class. The distinctive fea- 
tures of the modern democracy are the 
widest personal freedom, equality be- 
fore the law, and political power in 
the form of universal suffrage, ex- 
ercised through the representative 
system. 

This, however, is not complete 
democracy. People at long last are 
waking up to the fact that although 
a man, by casting his vote on election 
day, can choose the general laws by 
which he will live, nevertheless, he 
can at the same time be denied any 
voice whatever in the making of the 
laws by which he will work six days 
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out of seven, year in and year out. 
In short, a man may enjoy political 
democracy and yet be denied his God- 
given right to economic democracy. 

How would economic democracy 
work? A good idea may be obtained 
by considering, briefly, how a nation- 
wide industry could become an econ- 
omic democracy. First, employers and 
employes would join their own sep- 
arate unions. From these unions, in 
a particular industry, they elect their 
representatives to joint councils, local, 
regional, and national. Collaboration 
of employers and employes through 
these joint councils must be on equal 
terms and with equal representation. 
In this way each industry, organized 
into a national group, could make its 
own regulations and choose its own 
leaders freely. So also with agriculture, 
finance, commerce, the professions— 
each could govern itself and enjoy the 
peace and prosperity of economic 
democracy. 

When employers and workers in 
any particular industry had freely 
agreed in their national joint council 
on such matters as wages, hours, 
prices, profit-sharing, production sched- 
ules, and so on, they should apply to 
the Government to declare these col- 
lective agreements laws of the land. 
This the Government would do when 
it had satisfied itself that such collec- 
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tive agreements did not encroach on 
the rights of individuals (for example, 
consumers) or of other occupational 
groups, but promoted the general wel- 
fare. Thus, every national, industrial 
group, would rule itself democratically 
through its own little economic parlia- 
ment; and the Government would be 
left free to govern, that is, to co- 
ordinate all groups to the common 
good. In this way, furthermore, the 
opposite evils in individualism, and 
State absolutism would be avoided. 


Not a Witp DreaM 


Such a socio-economic system is 
not new. It flourished under a simpler 
economy in former centuries in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and the Low 
Countries. William Ashley, a noted 
English economic historian, said that 
“it conveys a perpetual lesson to 
modern economists,” while Ephraim 
Lipson declared that it “affords in- 
spiration to our own age.” Prior to 
the outbreak of this second world war, 
certain industries in Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and France had adopted a mod- 
ernized arrangement of the system 
with marked success. There had been, 
and still were, significant trends in 
the same direction in England, 
Canada and the United States. 

Too many people are inclined to 
dismiss the question of economic de- 
mocracy as though it were a mere aca- 
demic point—good mental exercise for 
students of socio-economics—but of 
no use beyond that. Others suspect it of 
being an impractical dream of wild- 
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eyed idealists. Needless to say, such 
attitudes are based on plain ignorance. 
That is unfortunate. But what is more 
unfortunate is the inescapable fact 
that this ignorance is based on a wide- 
spread indifference concerning the 
heavy social injustices that burden mil- 
lions of our brothers in Christ. Many 
people are indifferent because they are 
selfish. But perhaps even selfish ones 
may be induced to work for economic 
democracy if they can be shown that 
it will bring them benefits. And it 
will bring them benefits. It will bring 
them new safeguards against future 
wars. It will help to preserve their 
liberties at home. It will help to keep 
their pockets—and their stomachs— 
reasonably full by maintaining eco- 
nomic prosperity and social peace. 

First of all, let it be stated that 
economic democracy is not the aim 
of some insignificant minority. On the 
contrary, it is the rightful demand of 
by far the largest section in any coun- 
try—the workers. 

Next, let it be remembered that, 
among the modern political democ- 
racies, economic democracy not only 
can be denied, but ‘s being denied to 
this greatest section of the people. 

Finally, let it be emphasized that 
this denial of economic democracy to 
the masses is a normal characteristic 
of those very countries that claim the 
name of democracy. 

Widespread economic democracy 
will bring new safeguards against fu- 
ture wars. It will minimize the danger 
of the growth of such dangerous 
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philosophies as Nazism and Fascism. 
If we accept the claim that Nazism 
and Fascism were in great part re- 
sponsible for the present war, we must 
also accept the claim that the absence 
of economic democracy was partly 
responsible. It was the absence of 
democracy that set in motion forces 
that made the present war possible. 
For example, it was violent reactions 
against violent excesses by labor 
groups that gave Fascism to Italy. It 
was the struggle of - middle-class 
groups against Communist and Social- 
ist laber groups that helped Hitler to 
give Nazism to Germany. It was labor 
groups that gave Bolshevism to Russia. 
One might also add that for us the 
wat has been greatly prolonged be- 
cause of the fanatical fight between 
labor and anti-labor extremists that 
divided and demoralized France. 
Wars threaten our liberties from 
without. But our liberties can also be 
threatened from within. Today that 
threat is a very real one—even within 
the democratic countries. Those people 
who are content with the liberties that 
political democracy guarantees to them 
should have realized by now that 
political democracy cannot survive 
alone. It must strengthen itself by 
giving economic democracy to its 
people. Otherwise it will be crushed 
by totalitarianism. People who would 
refuse to accept this dire prophecy are 
the very ones who refuse to accept 
the meaning of the great modern 
labor movement throughout the world. 
This labor movement, in the words 
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of a well-known American authority 
on capital-labor relations, is “the prin 
cipal social and political dynamite of 
our times.” Labor begins by blasting 
away part of the control exercised by 
management over industry. Then it 
goes on to blast away also a part of 
the control exercised by property and 
money over government. Then comes 
the struggle for possession of the gov- 
ernment, a struggle that goes on until 
one side or the other, labor or capital, 
has complete mastery. The outcome is 
sole power by one group, and finally, 
sole power by one person—the utter 
destruction of democracy and the ad- 
vent of totalitarianism. And what does 
totalitarianism do to the two groups? 
It deprives labor of all leadership of 
labor and it deprives management of 
all control over management. Since 
neither side was willing to share the 
pie, both sides end up with no pie 
at all. 


TOTALITARIANISM 


There is another important tie-up 
between the denial of economic de- 
mocracy to the masses and the modern 
trend (even in the. political democ- 
racies) towards Totalitarianism. As 
history proves, the country that re- 
fuses economic democracy to its people 
evolves—in spite of itself—into Total- 
itarianism. For over a hundred years 
now, our prevailing socio-economic 
philosophy has been Liberalism and 
Individualism. We were taught that 
man should be left completely free 
to pursue his own selfish interest. Be- 
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ing thus free, he would naturally 
choose the most efficient means to- 
wards his own prosperity, and the 
result would be the maximum pros- 
perity for all. Government should not 
pass restrictive laws, for should any 
institutions or associations be allowed 
that hampered economic liberty. The 
Government should keep hands off— 
except to be a traffie-cop and keep the 
flow of commerce moving smoothly. 

What has happened? Production, 
it is true, increased by leaps and 
bounds; profits soared to the very 
heavens—but not into the workers’ 
pockets! In fact, they became poor, 
more helpless, more desperate. Then 
what happened? On everyone of a 
thousand injustices, they have had to 
appeal to their Governments for pro- 
tection. And Governments have had 
to protect them, if only to stop revolu- 
tion. And in helping them, the Gov- 
ernments have had no choice but to 
take over, bit by bit, the control and 
at times the ownership, of the means 
of production, distribution and ex- 
change. So, what is the position to- 
day? In place of the former belief 
that individual freedom and _ indivi- 
dual effort are the key to the fuller 
life has come the belief—now com- 
mon in the democracies—that people 
can prosper and be happy only if the 
Government plans and prescribes their 
lives for them, 

There you have, very briefly, the 
evolution from one extreme to the 
other, from complete individual free- 
dom to complete government domina- 
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tion—and the people asking for it. 
And why? Because, being refused eco- 
nomic democracy, they cannot set up 
their own little economic parliaments 
and themselves make the laws and 
regulations governing their daily work. 
Up till now, there has been only one 
law-maker in industry—the boss—and 
he has generally been greedy and un- 
just. The masses, therefore, come to 
the conclusion that the best way out 
is to have the Government plan and 
dictate every detail of their lives for 
them. And that means a Totalitarian 
State. 

The important point to keep in 
mind is this: if representatives of 
employers and of workers could and” 
would meet as equals to form their 
own local, regional and national in- 
dustrial councils, and thereby make 
each industry a little economic democ- 
racy within the larger political democ- 
racy, then there would be and could 
be no Totalitarian State. 

To summarize: three grave evils 
have arisen because economic democ- 
racy has been denied to the workers 
of the world. First, to a certain degree, 
the present world war; second, the 
fight between labor and capital for the 
complete control of the Government, 
resulting in both losing everything; 
third, the inevitable evolution from 
unrestricted economic freedom to 
Totalitarianism. 

There is also a fourth evil that 
springs from the absence of economic 
democracy within the political democ- 
racies. It is a grave evil in its effects 
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not only on the workers, but also on 
the owners. I refer to the periodic 
economic depressions of the past fifty 
years and more. So often the owners 
have killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg because in their greed for 
maximum profits, they have refused 
their workers any voice in the con- 
duct of the business. And yet, being 
completely free to dictate their own 
terms to the workers and to the Gov- 
ernment, the owners were sure of un- 
ending prosperity. 

Where is the hitch? Why has 
there not been unending prosperity, in 
spite of repeated assurances by the 
captains of industry? During the past 
decade, the famous Brookings Re- 
search Institution of Washington, 
D. C., discovered why, and published 
the answer in four volumes. Although 
its research was confined to the United 
States, its conclusions apply where- 
ever similar capital-labor relations 
obtain. 

In its first volume, America’s 
Capacity to Produce (1934), the 
Brookings Institution proved that even 
during the years of her greatest pros- 
perity, the United States utilized only 
80 per cent of her productive capacity. 
Why was the remaining 20 per cent 
not used? Was it because the people 
could not buy all of what American 
industry could produce if operated at 
100 per cent capacity? 

These questions were answered 
in the second volume, America’s Ca- 
pacity to Consume, which proved that 
although industry was operating at 
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only 80 per cent of capacity, Amer- 
icans would actually consume an 
additional 75 per cent, if they were 
to have what the Department of 
Agriculture deemed a “reasonable 
standard of living.” Why, then, was 
industry producing only about half 
of what the people wanted to con- 
sume? Because, as the Brookings In- 
stitute proved, the people did not 
have sufficient purchasing power. In 
other words, the workers who pro- 
duced the goods were refused their 
rightful and sufficient share of them. 


VALUE OF PURCHASING POWER 


What happened to the profits? 
Most of them, of course, were saved 
because even millionaires can eat and 
drink only so much. But, at this point, 
the old argument was raised that it 
doesn’t matter in which way the in- 
come from industry is divided—it 
doesn’t matter in what proportion in- 
come is divided, between spending 
and saving, because this proportion 
has no relation whatever to the degree 
to which productive resources will be 
utilized. If more money is saved 
(profits), more capital goods, that is, 
plant, equipment and so on, will be 
constructed. If more money is spent 
(wages), more consumption goods 
will be produced. Hence, ran the old 
argument, it makes no difference 
whether the national income is di- 
vided equally among the citizens, or 
whether the workers get a pittance 
and the owners get all of the balance. 
So, the Brookings Institute, in its 
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third volume, The Formation of 
Capital (1935), proved that it does 
make a difference—and a big differ- 
ence! This authoritative piece of re- 
search proved that business enterprises 
won't invest their savings in new 
capital goods unless expansion looks 
profitable. And expansion won't look 
profitable unless the total market for 
manufactured goods is expanding. 
And the total market for manufac- 
tured goods won’t expand unless the 
demand for consumption goods is ex- 
panding. And, finally, the demand 
for consumption goods won’t expand 
unless the wage-earners have sufh- 
cient purchasing power—which they 
haven't! 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In its final volume, Income and 
Economic Progress, the Brookings 
Institute presented a list of recom- 
mendations to American business. 
These recommendations caused a deep 
impression, because they were based 
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on cold economic facts that the own- 
ers themselves were forced to admit. 
All of the many recommendations, 
however, resolved themselves into just 
two: if American industry was to 
progress, the owners must adopt a 
policy of increased wages or lower 
prices, or both. 

Of course, industry had not low- 
ered prices and increased wages at 
least not sufficiently. One result was 
that, in 1929, the year of peak pros- 
perity, one-third of the nation was, in 
the words of President Roosevelt, “‘ill- 
clothed, ill-housed and ill-fed.” Had 
there already existed an industrial 
democracy to make effective the just 
claims of labor for lower prices or 
increased wages, not only would one- 
third of the workers have been 
spared such poverty in years of pros- 
perity, but the owners themselves 
would have been spared the subse- 
quent business crash—the greatest in 
American history. 


Charity 


The Christian doctrines of love and charity . . 


. in the long 


run are the only foundations upon which a real civilization can 
be built. A world of self-seeking nations is bound to be as un- 
stable as a society of self-seeking individuals devoid of any 
generosity to each other or of any attachment to the public 
good. More than for any other reason the peace was lost be- 
cause the policies of nations were empty of charity towards each 
other, dictated by nothing nobler than a close-fisted calculation 
of self-interest— Harold Butler, THE Lost PEACE, Harcourt, 


Brace and Co. 








Labor Relations in the Navy 


Hon. RALPH A. BARD 


F the many duties and responsi- 

bilities of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy—the most important 
function is the administrative respon- 
sibility for the supervision of all civi- 
lian personnel in the Navy. The aver- 
age citizen does not realize that for 
every three persons in Naval uniform, 
there is one Navy civilian employee 
performing tasks necessary to the 
fighting effectiveness of our forces at 
sea. They are all employes such as 
you. Among the nearly 70,000 civilian 
employes in the Navy—practically 
every occupation found in American 
industry is represented. The Navy's 
rapid expansion during a manpower 
shortage period created unusual prob- 
lems which could only be solved by 
sound personnel administration. The 
problems of recruiting, employing, 
training placement, safety and sanita- 
tion, upgrading, promotion, transfer, 
discipline, labor relations, transporta- 
tion, housing, feeding, recreational 
and social activities, other employe 
services and the efficient utilization of 
this vast army of civilians, presented 
a truly amazing and gigantic task as 
the numbers mounted from 74,000 in 
1939 to 684,000 at present. 

As a result of a study of some 
of these problems a Labor Relations 
Policy for the United States Navy was 
established and I give you following 
its important features: 





Excerpts from an address by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy at 
the Communion Breakfast of the 
Catholic Men’s League of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
November 14, 1943 











The United States Navy is one of the 
largest employers of labor in this country, 
if not in the world. It is the Navy of the 
farmer, the business man, the banker, and 
it is the Navy of labor of all types and 
categories; in short, it is the Navy of all 
of the people of the United States. As such, 
all men and women working for the Navy 
are working for and serving, particularly 
in wartime, one of the most vital and 
necessary institutions of their own govern- 
ment, and their own country—a fighting 
unit organized and now being developed to 
the maximum degree solely for the purpose 
of protecting and safeguarding not only the 
homes, families, and property of all of the 
people, including all those working for the 
Navy, but, also, fighting for the preserva- 
tion of all the principles, rights, and privi- 
leges now enjoyed by all the people of this 
country, again including labor which sup- 
ports the huge program of the Navy. 

This reasoning brings us to the con- 
clusion that the aims, ambitions, plans and 
hopes of the Navy are identical with those 
of the vast majority of the men and women 
who work for the Navy—and that the Navy 
and its employees are engaged and joined 
in a common cause and a common objective 
which can be achieved to the fullest degree 
only by wholehearted cooperation between 
those responsible for the operation of the 
Navy in all stages of management, and 
those who labor to produce the ships, guns, 
planes, and ammunition so vital to its 
program. ... 
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We expect all representatives of Navy 
management to meet at all times repre- 
sentatives of labor on an all-out basis of 
open-mindedness, friendship, tolerance, and 
mutual good will. We believe such a 
working policy carried on by all concerned 
will further enhance the morale of our 
Naval Establishments and we call upon all 
in authority, in all levels of management, 
and upon labor spokesmen, and labor itself, 
to adapt its thinking, its actions, and its 
sentiments, to the end that the utmost co- 
operaion may exist in all of the relation- 
ships within the Navy family; all of whom 
should be engaged now in helping to make 
the Navy the most effective and powerful 
weapon possible for the service of our 
country in this, the most difficult hour of 
its history. 

This program does not mean higher 
wages, shorter hours of work, or less dis- 
cipline; it means closer cooperation, more 
understanding of each other’s problems, 
more friendliness in our relationships, and 
undoubtedly greater sacrifice on the part 
of all of us. 


We feel in the Navy that real 
progress has been made along these 
lines and that our continuing effort 
with the cooperation of all concerned 
will reach our objective, which is top- 
notch cooperation between the Navy 
forces afloat and the Naval and Civi- 
lian forces ashore. 

It has long been my earnest con- 
viction that peaceful labor relations 
are not incompatible with capitalistic 
enterprise. As Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, it has been my duty to rep- 
resent the United States Government 
as the employer of hundreds of thou- 
sands of civilian workers in our naval 
shore establishments. The Navy be- 
longs to all citizens and is your Navy. 
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It is not operated for profit and can- 
not be described as capitalistic. 


Lasork MANAGEMENT 


But the tremendous expansion 
of the Navy’s industrial plant under 
the stress of global war has brought 
the same problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations that confront private 
industry. On the basis of experience 
with these problems, I am more firmly 
committed to the conviction that the 
future not only of free trade unions 
but of free capitalistic enterprise— 
which has made this country great— 
can be secured if management and 
labor face with honesty and realism 
the inescapable fact that they must 
learn to live together happily to pre- 
serve and expand the economic sys- 
tem upon which both free labor and 
free enterprise depend for their con- 
tinued existence. If one pulls and the 
other tugs, free enterprise is sunk in 
this nation, just as surely as a home 
will break up without unity of pur- 
pose and understanding cooperation 
between the principals. 

This old truth is so widely ac- 
cepted that we take it for granted and 
do nothing about it. But events will 
not wait on us when the day arrives 
for economic demobilization in this 
country. And remember—ten million 
war-weary soldiers and sailors return- 
ing to civilian life will not with equa- 
nimity submit to factional conflict and 
internal bickering which may rob 
them of jobs or business opportuni- 
ties. 
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Banal as these considerations on 
the need for industrial cooperation 
may be, it seems fitting to repeat 
them here today, at a Communion 
breakfast of the Catholic Men’s 
League. The great Popes of your 
Church have chosen to bear down on 
this subject. His Holiness, Leo XIII, 
raised his voice in 1891 against the 
inhuman aspects of industrialism, and 
in his deathless Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum, reminded the world that 
there is a natural law governing the 
rights of the human being. The phi- 
losophy of “laissez faire’ which dom- 
inated the thinking of those days had 
run to its materialistic limits in deny- 
ing the essential dignity of the indi- 
vidual, and the labor of mankind was 
regarded as a lifeless commodity to be 
reckoned in the same manner of ac- 
counting as the cost of other stockpile 
commodities, like iron ore and lum- 
ber. Leo XIII, a realist, recognized the 
fallacies in the theory of contract 
which assumed that an individual 
could bargain on equal terms with a 
corporation, and he reminded the 
world that the working man had a 
God-given right to organize and im- 
prove his condition. 

In our own time the late Pius 
XI, in the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, brought this human concept up 
to date, and reminded us of the great 
truth that there #s a middle ground 
between the extremes of capitalism 
and communism, a middle ground 
which management and labor must 
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recognize as a first step in their search 
for industrial peace, a middle ground 
in which property rights exist, but are 
not absolute, but limited by the rights 
inherent in the dignity of the individ- 
ual to organization and to a decent 
living for himself and his family. 

Pope Pius XI, also, summed up, 
in happier language than is available 
to me, the reciprocal dependence of 
management and labor, when he said, 
in Quadragesimo Anno, | quote: 

Now the natural law, or rather God’s 
will, manifested by it, demands that right 
order be observed in the application of 
natural resources to human needs; and this 
order consists in everything having its 
proper owner. Hence it follows that unless 
a man apply his labor to his own property, 
an alliance must be formed between his 
toil and his neighbor’s property, for each 
is helpless without the other. This was 
what Leo XIII had in mind when he 
wrote: “Capital cannot do without labor, 
nor can labor without capital.”’ It is there- 
fore entirely false to ascribe the results of 
their combined efforts to either party alone; 
and it is flagrantly unjust that either should 
deny the efficacy of the other and seize all 
the profits. 

In closing—on behalf of the 
Navy I again salute the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard workers—the war is going well 
on all fronts—but that’s no reason 
for slowing down. We must pour it 
on our enemies from all directions— 
without pause—without respite. In 
the last war there were 26,000 casual- 
ties on the last day of the war—let 
no one be able to say that this war 
was prolonged for an extra day for 
lack of effort on your part. 
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Emperor WORSHIP 


If, as you say, the Catholic Church 
is one of the legally recognized re- 
ligions in Japan, how can you recon- 
cile that with the cult of Japanese wor- 
ship of their Emperor as a god? 

We are not doing any sort of rec- 
onciling in this matter. It is of course 
true that until fairly recent times the 
Emperor of Japan was the object of 
divine worship, both officially and 
popularly. But no one, except the sim- 
plest peasant class, believes that now. 

The so-called divinity of the Jap- 
anese Emperor was derived from a 
popular belief that he was the direct 
descendant of the sun-goddess. But 
this was nothing more than an at- 
tempt to bolster up religious Shinto- 
ism by trying to establish some con- 
nection between the Imperial House 
and a mythical deity, of whom no one 
seems to know very much. 

Now while Shintoism is called 
the national religion of Japan, it is 
worth while to realize that it is of two 
kinds. Religious Shintoism, which is 
divided into almost as many sects as 
Protestantism, was a natural pagan re- 
ligion, and as such is one of the legal- 
ly recognized religions of Japan. 

But there is also State Shintoism, 
to which all Japanese must submit, 
and this is a sort of nationalistic loy- 
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alty. It is controlled by the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, and its business is to 
inculcate secular patriotism—to which 
there is no obvious Catholic objection. 
Any Japanese citizen, however, is 
perfectly free to give up all belief in 
religious Shintoism, and become a 
Catholic or a Protestant or even a Wit- 
ness of Jehovah; because according to 
law there is freedom of religion. 
Emperor-worship is not so an- 
cient as some imperialists pretend. It 
probably dates no farther back than 
the seventh century of the Christian 
era. Anyway, Emperor-worship does 
not exist today as a formal religion. 
So Catholic Japanese do not have to 
worship their Emperor as a god. 


MarriacE ANNULMENT 


Why does the Catholic Church 
permit the annulment of a marriage 
contracted by two Catholics? 

It does not do anything of the 
kind, because what you say is a con- 
tradiction in terms. That is to say, if 
a valid marriage has taken place, it 
cannot be declared null; and, on the 
other hand, if there was no valid 
marriage contract in the first place, 
the presumed marriage is declared to 
be null and void from the beginning. ° 

When two parties obtain a decla- 
ration of nullity, it means that the 
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union never was a marriage. So the 
reason for obtaining a declaration of 
nullity means that there were certain 
conditions which prevented the union 
becoming a real marriage. The rea- 
sons which make a so-called marriage 
null and void are various, and it is the 
function of the matrimonial courts of 
the Church to inquire into these rea- 
sons. 

In most cases the diocesan court, 
under the presidency of the local 
bishop, investigates the grounds for 
the petition of nullity. There is a di- 
ocesan tribunal which includes an offi- 
cial known as the defender of the 
marriage bond, and this tribunal goes 
into the question of the validity of 
the marriage. 

If the diocesan court declares the 
marriage to be null and void, the de- 
fender of the marriage bond must ap- 
peal to a higher court within a stated 
time. The higher court may be that 
of the Metropolitan Archbishop or the 
Tribunal of the Roman Rota. 

‘Should the second court support 
the decision of nullity, the defender 
of the marriage bond, if he is not sat- 
isfied, is entitled to appeal to another 
group of judges of the same tribunal. 
By a recent ruling of the Holy See, 
appeals usually made to the Roman 
Rota may now be heard in the eccles- 
iastical courts of the United States. 

Now the rules regarding nullifi- 
cation, as the Church understands 
them, sometimes agree with the civil 
law, sometimes they do not. English 
civil law, for instance, which in 
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some instances is derived from the 
canon law of the pre-Reformation 
Church, is in some cases in agreement 
with the law of the Church, and so a 
decree of nullity would accord with 
the law of the land. And this is the 
same in certain other countries. 

But the basic principle of mar- 
riage annulment is not that a mar- 
riage is annuled, but that a valid mar- 
riage never took place. 


SPANISH CHURCH WEALTH 


If the Bishops in Spain received 
such high stipends from the State, it 
is easy to understand that the republi- 
can movement had some reason for 
confiscating the vast wealth of the 
Spanish Church, 

Now, to begin with, the vast 
wealth of the Church in Spain, if 
there was ever any such, was taken 
over by the State a great many years 
ago—long before the inauguration of 
the republican revolution of 1931. So 
what the Spanish Bishops received in 
the way of stipends was not some act 
of generosity on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, but a miserly pittance paid 
out of the realization of confiscated 
church property. 

However, let us consider some 
of these high stipends which the epis- 
copate is supposed to have received 
from the State, reckoned at the pre- 
war rate of exchange. The Primate of 
Spain, who is Archbishop of Toledo, 
received an annual stipend of $8000 
and an additional $1000 because he 
was a cardinal. The Archbishops of 
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Seville and Santiago were paid $7500 
a year, and the Archbishops of Santi- 
ago and Granada $6500 each yearly. 
The Bishops of Barcelona and Madrid 
each received $5500 a year, and the 
remaining bishops from $2000 to 
$4400 each. 

Now compare that with the sal- 
aries allotted to the civil government. 
President Zamora received a salary of 
$200,000 and an additional $250,000 
for expenses. The Minister of the In- 
terior got $230,000 for his salary; the 
Foreign Secretary $197,400, and the 
Minister of Justice $138,800. 

As to the parish clergy, their sti- 
pends were the most beggarly imagin- 
able. Some few priests received a tri- 
fle over $500 a year—just a few of 
them. Many received no more than 
$400, and a vast number no more 
than from $100 to $140, and there 
were priests whose annual income 
amounted to no more than something 
under $100 a year. And, bear in 
mind, there were no pension funds or 
retirement allowances. 

So these were the high stipends 
paid to the Spanish clergy; not as an 
act of State generosity, which did not 
exist, but as a partial compensation 
for confiscated church property. 


CoNSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 


Is there any authoritative pro- 
nouncement by the Catholic Church 
regarding conscientious objection to 
war? 

If by authoritative you mean a 
pronouncement by the Supreme Pon- 
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tiff or by a General Council, there 
does not seem to have been any such 
statement that supports conscientious 
objection to war. The question has 
been treated by numerous moral the- 
ologians, but that is not the same 
thing as a Papal or Conciliar docu- 
ment. 

Indeed, there seems to be some 
respectable evidence that the Pontiffs 
have urged Christians to take up 
arms, as witness the Crusades and 
Lepanto, about which consult the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

But here is a statement which, 
while not expressing the mind of the 
Universal Church, does at least have a 
local authoritative value. In 1938, 
that is, before the Second World War 
had started, and while Belgium was 
most certainly a neutral country, the 
Acts and Decrees of the Provincial 
Council of Malines were published, 
and the following statement was made 
by the Provincial Council about con- 
scientious objectors: 

As regards military service, we de- 
clare that in the present circumstances of 
our country “conscientious objection” is 
illegitimate and we formally condemn it. 
For, no valid reason can be advanced to 
show that in modern conditions a just war 
is no longer possible. Hence public author- 
ity has the right, in time of peace, to leg- 
islate for the formation and the instruction 
of an army, and to make it ready for the 
adequate defense, should necessity arise, 
of the country’s essential rights. The citi- 


zens are obliged to do their military serv- 
ice. 


In time of war, the principle that no 
one may participate in an evidently un- 
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just war, remains no doubt true. But in 
practice it is equally true that in case 
of doubt the presumption is in favor of 
the power that commands; all the more so 
as the citizens (subjects), in the extreme 
complications of international affairs, lack 
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the necessary means of investigation for 
personal judgment and decision. 


That is about as near as you will 
get to an authoritative pronouncement 
on conscientious objection. 
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Bieep Won Tetitber 2... ccc ccccecccceseccevsen p. 61, Sept., 

WOE GO OED 6 5s ties cvxusa sieves encteessanees p. 49, July, 
South, The: 

Pe ge | rere er ry er p. 35, Jan., 
South America: 

Our Good Neighbor Policy .............ccceccees p- 57, Mar., 
Spain: 

pe PTT ee p. 61, Mar., 

eee p- 61, May, 

Spain and the Holy See ....... cc cecccccccccces p- 61, Jan., 

Spanish Church Wealth ............... eee eeeeee p. 52, Dec., 

Twenty-Six Months in Miranda de Ebro........... p- 51, Aug., 
Sterilization: 

A Damgewons THY ooo ccc ccescccenceenns p. 34, Sept., 

Se CMON 84s bbs Wed BEL hed ween eRe eS p. 63, Aug., 
Theft: 

EO See rere TTT re rr ee p. 61, Mar., 
Thought: 

Tilnking for Oneself . 2... ic ccccensccccesers p. 30, April, 
Tradition: 

ee SD ea wicks ces awonsnses eae p. 23, Feb., 
United States: 

FT TTT PET CLE ECC Te ee p- 1, April, 

American War Aims ...........ciceccccscccces p. 1, May, 
Usury: 

PS Wi TD is ska kok Sa p. 62, May, 
Vatican: 

Italy and the Vatican ..........sccceesecceecees p. 46, April, 

Safety of the Vatican, The ............-.eeee eee p. 35, June, 

Wellies Die Tee PO iin kes dciviccsecdsczens p. 43, Mar., 

Vatican City Administration ................0006- p- 62, July, 


Wee “FR Bk kikcicisevsstsntacioan p- 62, Feb., 
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THE CATHOLIC MIND December 


War, The: j 

NICO PAE UN AE. S52 6.35% row ccsoe aye ee Fe ea ER p. 1, April, 1943 

PORRPCAN WOE CAAERR Eo 5 ocr eixeced 2 e+ ne te ORK p. 1,May, 1943 

Catholic Education and the War ....... 000% ¢05 p. 19, Mar., 1943 

Piniionge Of Wat, THe ooo. 5cc sida cnctwenns eey p- 54, Mar., 1943 

Christmas Eve on Guadalcanal.................45 p- 3,Dec., 1943 

Leveling Pontes; TRE is. ois sed ewe iweee ed p- 45, Mar., 1943 

ee arr rere re ee ee p. 57, Feb., 1943 

Pope cand the Wee, TM on. ec ts concent’ p. 20, Jan., 1943 

Statement of American Archbishops and Bishops is- 

ne a ae a A re ps, fee ee p- 3,Jan, 1943 

Vaticate Aads Was; Victinie <.. oa.0 sc:00 03 6s owes Wee p. 43, Mar., 1943 

We ‘Ask a-Few Questions ~:-.. -0.65 0 6 0565.0 50 nn 0% p. 30, Feb., 1943 
Westminster Abbey: 

Westeninster Abbey civ. 5 os 5 ce cea hoe Agn' p- 63, Jan., 1943 
Witnesses of Jehovah: 

I Admire the Jehovah Witnesses ..............45- p. 39, May, 1943 
Women: 

Dens Bind, Weel ie. os ne 6 y5sg veley pate ok 0s p. 15, April, 1943 

ymottien CCHOEISUENS: «2.6.5 chides a Ra ee ata p. 64, Oct., 1943 
World Crisis: 

Chusely: iad ‘the “World Crisig (3 55 ¢ 8 03th 652 + Ks p. 31, April, 1943 

Mr. Dawson and the World Crisis ............... p. 54, Nov., 1943 

Present World Crisis, The p- 18, April, 1943 
Youth: 

Youth and This Troubled World " 1943 





